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Sharp Sales Upturn is Forecast 
For 1932 by Instalment Experts 


National 


Association of 


Finance Companies Advocates— 


Protection of rights of innocent lienors 


by Edwin McK. Johnson 


in seizure cases, and legislative activity 
to bring about amendment of Federal 


Reserve Act to make finance paper 
eligible for rediscount + + + + 


HE finance companies of 
America are aggressively 
going out to meet the com- 
ing year in anticipation of an 
upturn in the automobile indus- 
try, whose product forms their chief investment 
source. 

This was indicated at the meeting of the National 
Association, of Finance Companies in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, November 17 and 18. 

The finance men went on record in advocacy of the 
protection of rights of innocent lienors in seizure 
cases and authorized appointment of a committee 
to work for the amendment of the Federal Reserve 
Banking Act to make finance company paper eligible 
for rediscount. These two steps were taken in reso- 
lutions adopted at the closing session of the meeting. 

The assemblage was marked by a feeling of opti- 
mism. Economists predicted an upturn in business, 
and the automobile volume for 1932 was estimated 
at 5,000,000 motor vehicles. An undercurrent of 
optimism and satisfaction at the strength of the 
finance companies, demonstrated by their survival 
when business conditions were most unfavorable, 
made itself known through speakers and in the ex- 
pressions of delegates. 

Production of five million cars next year was pre- 
dicted by Milan V. Ayres, economist. This output, 
he said, will help fill in the gap between what would 
have been normal purchase for replacement in 1930 
and 1931 and the abnormally low level of new car 
purchases during those years. The urge for more 
modern motor cars will be sufficient to boost next 
year’s production and sales over this year, he said, 


and the scrapping of obsolete machines will create 
additional demand. 

Mr. Ayres discounted a belief that the United 
States must await settlement of European affairs for 
a return of prosperity. He declared the United 
States could be prosperous without any foreign com- 
merce at all, except for the importation of basic 
manufacturing necessities not produced here. 

Of the association’s drive for recognition of 
finance company paper for rediscount by the Federal 
Reserve, Mr. Ayres stated that congressional action 
will be sought to legalize rediscounting. He said 
that the appeal to the board has not been answered 
and charged that the board had full power to grant 
this rediscounting without waiting for authority 
from Congress. If it does not promptly do so, legis- 
lation will be undertaken. 

Touching upon the same subject, Victor L. Brown, 
Milwaukee, president, pointed out the desirability 
of automobile paper. He praised the suggestion of 
President Hoover that the banking laws be studied 
with a view to revision. 

Mr. Brown observed that dispossession of repos- 
sessed cars grew more difficult annually and urged 
companies to hold to standard valuations. He ad- 
vised the finance men to pass on all credits them- 
selves, declaring recourse to the dealer was of little 
value. 

Dr. David Friday, economist and educator, was the 
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principal speaker of the first session. He termed 
instalment paper a vehicle to greater liquidity and 
advocated changes in the nation’s banking structure. 
Built in a period of rising prices, he stated, the cur- 
rent depression has demonstrated that bank invest- 
ments of the type now in order do not provide ade- 
quate liquidity. He described the depression as a 
price revolution and retraced financial history to 
illustrate parallels in the past. 

The great upheavals in prices he demonstrated 
with figures on farm land values, which increased 
from $12,800,000,000 to $54,000,000,000 in 1920 and 
have declined to an estimated $28,000,000,000 today. 

Inadequacy of commercial loans, Dr. Friday de- 
clared, is apparent in the fact that liabilities of cor- 
porations are now $13,000,000, while bank deposits 
are $52,000,000,000. Instalment paper, said Dr. Fri- 
day, because of its proximity to the ultimate dealer, 
supplies an excellent investment field for these ex- 
cess deposits. Loans payable in six to eighteen 
months, he asserted, are being recognized as an ideal 
type of investment, and he sees them replacing land 
loans, which are steadily losing favor. In support 
of this contention, Dr. Friday stated that individual 
incomes have shown little decline over a period of 
years, being less than 25 per cent off in 1931 as com- 
pared with 1929, a much lower percentage than can 
be recorded for real estate values. 


Means of expansion of business and industry is 
afforded in instalment purchasing, he observed. 
Only half the population is required to supply the 
necessities such as food, clothing, minerals, etc. The 
remainder must be employed to' produce things peo- 
ple can use and enjoy, automobiles, homes and other 
products with a reasonable life, sound value and 
buyer appeal. 

Motorization of the world plays a tremendous part 
in the upset of banking structures and is steadily 
bringing about a shift in population centers, the 
economist declared. Heretofore accepted values on 
property in city retail centers and scaled values radi- 
ating therefrom, he predicted, will undergo revision, 
largely due to the automobile, which has made the 
rural sections accessible. Land values will decrease, 
in farm and city, he stated, discounting the axiomatic 
theory that land was always a good investment and 
appreciated despite all other conditions in business. 
With the realization that land values are not the 
safest securities and have proved their inadequacy as 
to liquidity, he said bankers must turn to financing 
of instalment papers, maturing in short periods, for 
sound and liquid management. 

James Dalton, industrial editor of Motor, told the 
convention that he had been amazed that so many 
dealers and factory executives alike had been unable 
to “comprehend the simple fundamentals of sound 
motor car merchandising.” The rules, he said, were: 

1. Getting overhead down to the lowest possible 
point without loss of profitable efficiency ; 

2. Eliminating trading losses; 
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3. Developing maintenance and kindred activities; 
and 

4. The utmost in efficiency and intelligently ex- 
pended effort by every dealer and every person in his 
organization. 

Much interest was evinced in the open discussions 
held at the convention, many of the subjects bearing 
on the financing of automobile purchases. 

L. M. Seiver, president, Automobile Banking Corp., 
Philadelphia, in discussing advantages of advertising 
automobile price reductions instead of secret dis- 
counts to dealers on old models, decried the latter 
practice. He assailed manufacturers who indulge in 
the secret discount and urged that all price reduc- 
tions be advertised. The finance company, he ob- 
served, really suffers in such transactions. Whereas 
the purchaser doubtless gets a large allowance for a 
trade-in, due to the leeway given the dealer by the 
secret discount, the finance company is recipient of 
inflated paper on both the new car and the trade-in. 
He termed the secret discount practice unsound busi- 
ness and declared that the finance companies could 
attribute many losses to such methods. 

T. E. Courtney, executive vice-president, Northern 
Illinois Finance Corp., DeKalb, IIl., in discussing the 
finance company’s part in the return of prosperity, 
told of the future possibilities of banks buying up 
notes. While he was primarily concerned with farm 
paper, Mr. Courtney envisioned similar purchases of 
automobile notes. 

Discussion of the disposition of repossessions be- 
came very general. Several plans were suggested, 
among them one that the finance companies unite, 
lease a salesroom and maintain a regular store for 
sale of these cars. 

The resolutions passed at the convention were both 
more or less in the interest of the automobile indus- 
try. The action to have finance company paper made 
eligible for rediscount in the Federal Reserve Bank, 
if successful, will see much automobile paper in cir- 
culation. The move is instigated with a view to sup- 
plying finance companies with greater flexibility. 

The resolution regarding protection of the lienor 
in case of seizure is intended to apply to customs 
and internal revenue laws. Under the Volstead act, 
the lienor is protected, but seizures made under the 
older statutes give him no protection. The associa- 
tion urges the enactment of a so-called national stolen 
property law which would cover embezzlement as 
well as theft. Such a measure is sponsored by the 
National Crime Commission and other influential or- 
ganizations. 

Victor L. Brown, president, Motors Acceptance Co., 
was reelected president of the association. Vice- 
presidents are: R. P. Babcock, Jamaica, L. I.; L. M. 
Rocheford, Minneapolis; J. C. Allaback, Cincinnati, 
and B. F. Nysewander, Los Angeles. J. L. Nau and 
C. C. Hanch, both of Chicago, are secretary and gen- 
eral manager respectively. 

Next year’s convention will be held in New Or- 
leans. 


Engineers and fleet operators, assembled at a recent S.A.E. Transporta- 
tion meeting, evolved a "standard truck rating" formula. George Hook 
recently reported the session for Automotive Industries and will interpret 


this epochal step in our December 5 issue 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Duplication 
of Efforts 
MERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION survey 


just made and presented at re- 
cent convention by T. M. Mc- 
Niece of Union Carbide Co. con- 
cludes that “There is much mul- 
tiplication of effort among the 
four major sources of market 
information, viz., U. S. Govern- 
ment Bureaus, trade associa- 
tions, trade publications and 
private research.” 

Speaking from the standpoint 
of automotive material, with 
which we are familiar in consid- 
erable detail, we would say that 
these conclusions are correct to a 
limited extent, but that there is 
less duplication of effort in this 
regard than there was twelve 
years ago when we first came in 
contact with the situation. 


To a Degree 
It's Necessary 


O begin with, it has to be rec- 

ognized that some duplications 
are apparent rather than actual 
in a practical sense because (1) 
of the time factor and (2) of the 
objective. 

Research data is used as a 
basis both for making immedi- 
ate decisions as regards immedi- 
ate problems and for the plotting 
of long-term trends and policies. 
Many business decisions have to 
be made within a given time— 
data or no data. Timely avail- 
ability is the essence of material 
needed for such purposes. Rea- 
sonable accuracy is necessary, of 
course, but figures which are 
correct to plus or minus five per 
cent immediately available may 
be worth infinitely more than 
exact figures available three 
months or even two weeks later. 


In the automotive field, busi- 
ness papers such as this one 
often do the former job, leaving 
to government agencies or trade 
associations the task of finally 
dotting of the last “i” and cross- 
ing of the last “t.” When this 
latter work is done, the business 
paper again helps in the task of 
making it widely available. 


Needs Must 
Be Met 


N one sense this is duplication 

of effort, but it is a justifiable 
duplication of effort because it 
is necessary to provide the sta- 
tistical and market analysis data 
required to serve the needs. 

Then, too, there is the ques- 
tion of purpose or objective in 
the collection of any given set of 
data, which again relates to the 
necessary accuracy. The trade 
association sometimes compiles 
material designed merely to pre- 
sent to the general public a very 
general picture of a general situ- 
ation. These figures may be 
perfectly truthful and “accu- 
rate” in conveying the idea pro- 
pounded. Yet they may be quite 
inadequate to the market ana- 
lyst within the industry. 


But It is 
Very Little 


DMITTING a certain amount 
A of unnecessary duplication 
of effort among the agencies 
mentioned, however, and elim- 
inating from our reckoning what 
might be called purposeful dupli- 
cations, it would seem as though 
there were no overwhelming du- 
plications of effort so far as the 
automotive industry is concerned 
between the business papers, the 
trade associations and the U. S. 
government departments. 


Private firms are probably un- 
necessarily duplicating the re- 
search work of these three agen- 
cies. Chiefly, we believe, it is 
due to lack of familiarity on the 
part of private organizations 
with exactly what is available in 
the way of data, services and 
information from the business 
papers, trade associations and 
U. S. government departments. 


Cooperation Has 
Reduced It 


UCH elimination of duplicate 

effort in research as has come 
about in the automotive field is 
due primarily to the close asso- 
ciation and friendly cooperation 
which exists between the three 
public or quasi-public agencies 
mentioned. Ever since the be- 
ginning of Mr. Hoover’s admin- 
istration as Secretary of Com- 
merce, for instance, it has been 
the definite policy of that De- 
partment not to duplicate service 
and activities which private or 
quasi-private agencies were 
ready to perform. 

Between the trade associations 
and the business papers constant 
exchange of information and 
service take place, an honest feel- 
ing existing throughout that so 
much service is needed that it is 
foolish for any competition to 
take place in the rendering of 
any specific service. 


Still an Important 
Matter 


HE American Management 

report does bring to light a 
matter of real importance, never- 
theless, and its report should be 
the occasion for reexamination 
of the problem and the situation 
by all of us in the automotive in- 
dustry who are engaged in the 
collection, dissemination and 
utilization of research informa- 
tion. Mr. McNiece and the asso- 
ciation are to be heartily compli- 
mented for so forcefully high- 
spotting this question at this 
particular time when fundamen- 
tal economies are so vital to in- 
dustrial progress.—N. G. S. 
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Above—Sporty four-pas- 
senger all-weather Chry- 
sler sedan, by LeBaron. 
Center pillars swing in- 
ward and fold behind 
front seat. Airplane type 
front seats and arm-rest; 
rear seats are trimmed in 


light Bedford cord + + 





MPORTANT chassis engineering developments 

’ threaten to steal the spotlight from the time-honored 

presentation of the style in custom coachwork, when 

the twenty-seventh annual Automobile Salon opens on 

Nov. 29 at the Commodore, New York, and to con- 

tinue all week, being open from eleven to eleven o’clock 
each day. 

The international character of this annual exhibition 
of custom cars is enhanced this season through the 
largest representation of European chassis in many 
years. 

Five countries are represented: England, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Italy. In addition, seven manu- 
facturers of high-priced American chassis are included, 
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Engineers 


CHASSIS BY Chrysler Imperial; De- 


lage; Duesenberg; Franklin; Isotta 
Fraschini; Lancia; Lincoln; Maybach; 
Marmon; Minerva; Pierce-Arrow; 
Rolls-Royce and Stutz at Salon. 





Chrysler Eight town cab- 
riolet by LeBaron which is 
of particular interest, as it 
is built upon a_ chassis 
shorter than is usually em- 
ployed for this type + 


Stutz Super-Bearcat cabriolet coupe, by Weyman, 
designed to accommodate three persons in comfort 


while the foremost custom coachmakers of Europe 
and America will participate in presenting their latest 
creations. These are expected to set the new fashions 
in motor equipage which will be the vogue wherever 
smart people gather during the coming months. 

A trend toward rakish lines of the coupe type of 
car will be one of the interesting design changes of 
custom coachwork offered for 1932. 

Even the larger automobiles will show a marked 
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Take Salon Honors 


COACHWORK BY Ambi-Budd; Brewster; Brunn; Dietrich; Hayes; Judkins; 


LeBaron; Murphy; Rollston; Walker; Waterhouse; Weymann and 
Willoughby— 


lead the de luxe parade into 1932 





British-built Rolls-Royce brougham de ville by Brewster. Forward occa- 
sional seats, facing forward, have ample knee-room under sliding glass 
— = -— *- + «¢ + © 





Murphy roadster in Lin- 
coln chassis. The top 
is completely concealed 
when lowered + + 





Lincoln all-weather cab- 
riolet by Brunn, showing 
emphasis upon _ swiftly 
moving lines carried out 
by sweeping curve of low- 
er body panels which are 
dropped below chassis 
frame. Leather rear quar- 
ter top may be lowered 
for open-air driving + + 
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Duesenberg phaeton by 
Derham, painted in yellow 
with light green trim + 


Willoughby limousine on 
the 145-in. Lincoln chas- 
sis, showing the emphasis 
of the streamlining accent- 
uated by the slope of the 
windshield. + + + 


Sport sedan by LeBaron 
on Lincoln chassis. Hood 
flows to windshield without 
a break inline. Black, with 
chromium - plated _ hard- 
ware and hood molding. 
Below—Pastel green in- 
terior, with ebony mold- 
ings and black carpet 
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tendency toward simple lines, clearly traceable to the 
definite motif of aeronautical streamlining. 

Fenders and running gear of the latest design cover 
the wheels and undercarriage of the chassis, conceal- 
ing these parts from view much more effectively than 
the recent mode of straight-line fenders, and giving the 
car a close-to-the-road, well-knit appearance. This 
style is just coming in, and will be far from universal 
for the cars exhibited at the salon, although it is a 
very definite body design trend and may be expected to 
carry a long way in years to come. 
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Interior decoration of the more expensive automo- 
biles reflects the European mode for the first time in 
any marked degree. This departs from the severely 
plain into a more decorative style, and involves the use 
of fine woods for wainscot panels on the window sills, 
a small amount of panel work on the doors and parti- 
tion, if any, and a variety of squab and pleat treat- 
ments for seat cushions, together with other interior 
details in harmony. 

While American designers have been working up to 
this semi-decorative style, European builders have 
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Left—Interior of Judkins six-passenger Duesenberg berliner 
designed and finished in the modern manner with the fern motif 






























































Below—Judkins six-passenger Duesenberg berliner with wide 
doors hung on narrow posts. Slope of windshield gives sporty 
air to this type 


+ + + + + + + + + 
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Left—Brewster-designed Rolls-Royce four- 
passenger sport coupe showing a forward 
step in wind-resisting streamlining. Gun- 
metal finish with chromium trimming on 
windows and moldings + + + + 





been approaching the same end, but from 
the opposite direction. 

We now have for the first time a uni- 
versal style which is as fashionable in 
the Rue de la Paix as on our own Park 
Avenue. 

The interest of the well-to-do motorists 
who constitute the clientele of the auto- 
mobile salon has in recent years been 
centered in coachwork; and, while devel- 
opments in body design, finish and im- 
provement continue to a striking degree, 
there is a decided trend toward engineer- 
ing improvements. 

Up to this year modern chassis were 
highly standardized and nearly equal in 
performance, but a study of the new 
models to be exhibited this year will re- 
veal startling innovations in chassis engineering tend- 
ing to provide higher speeds, increased safety, and 
easier riding qualities. 

New methods of springing, including independent 
wheel suspensions, increased frame rigidity, narrow- 
angle, multi-cylindered “V” engines mounted on rub- 
ber and even laminated springs to eliminate vibration, 
and new valve mechanisms, are among the interesting 
mechanical features to be disclosed at this salon. 

The first showing of the 150-hp. Lincoln YV-12, 
built into the 145-in. wheelbase chassis, will take place 
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Delage D85, four-passen- 
ger cabriolet by Fernan- 
dez of Paris. 

Faired front and rear 
wheels and short running 
board add to appearance 
of extreme length + + 





Maybach 12-cylinder 230 
h.p. seven-passenger town 
cabriolet of formal design 
by Fernandez. This and 
the Delage (above) are 
shown by A. J. Miranda, 
Jr., Inc., New York + + 





Ambi-Budd sedan on 
Chrysler chassis, showing 
sweeping lines of front 
and rear fenders and 
sloped molding of wind- 
shield. Below: Rear view 
of the same automobile 








at the New York Salon tomorrow. At least two body 
styles, a formal panel brougham by Willoughby and 
a “double-entry” sports sedan by Brunn, will be shown 
on this new twelve. The cars are capable of at least 
85 m.p.h. 

General color effects will be brighter. Lines and 
curves are more sweeping and all types of bodies are 
lower. Increased roominess and improved cushion 
springing and stuffing make for greater riding com- 
fort. Innumerable conveniences are provided in these 
luxurious bodies ranging from vanity cases to minia- 
ture refreshment bars. 

There are also a number of real innovations such 
as a long, single door, called the double entree, which 
opens from the front for access to the front seats and 
from the rear to reach the tonneau seats. It is, of 
course, arranged so it cannot be opened both front and 
rear at the same time. 
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Air-Inducting Exhaust Manifold 


Developed for Airplane Engines 





Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine with 
air-inducting exhaust manifold. 
(The arrows designate points where 


temperatures were taken in the 
—— + + +¢ + + 6 


METHOD of decreasing the temperature of ex- 

haust manifolds of airplane engines with the 
object of reducing fire hazards has been worked out 
at Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory and 
is described in Technical Note No. 390 of the N.A. 
C.A. by Oscar W. Schey and Alfred W. Young. 

Experiments made at Langley Memorial Labora- 
tory, in which samples of different aircraft fuels 
and lubricating oils were dropped onto heated metal 
surfaces, showed that ignition will not occur under 
a temperature of about 1250 deg. for aviation gaso- 
line, 880 deg. for Diesel fuel oil, and 840 deg. for 
lubricating oil. Kuehn, who investigated the same 
subject in Germany, gave 1040 deg. for gasoline, 
1110 deg. for Diesel oil, and 950 deg. for lubricating 
oil. 

The investigation referred to related to possible 
methods of reducing the temperature of long exhaust 
manifolds (since short individual exhaust stacks 
are not practical on a large number of airplanes). 
An air-inducting exhaust manifold was constructed 
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and fitted to a Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine in a 
Fairchild cabin airplane. Short tapered nozzles 
bolted to the cylinder exhaust ports discharge the ex- 
haust gases into the throats of the exhaust stacks, 
which have open bell-mouthed ends extending for- 
ward, and which are joined to the collector pipe at 
the rear. The high velocity of the exhaust gases in 
the jet creates a pressure difference sufficient to 
cause cooling air to flow into the exhaust pipes, 
where it surrounds the jets of exhaust gas and rap- 
idly mixes with them. 

Temperatures of the manifold shell and of the 
exhaust gases were obtained in flight for both the 
air-inducting and the original manifolds. The air- 
inducting manifold was also fitted to a Wasp engine 
which was mounted on a test stand, and fuels were 
sprayed on and into the manifold to determine the 
probability of fire ensuing. 

The results of the tests may be summarized as 
follows: 

The maximum temperature of the air-inducting 
exhaust manifold was from 200 deg. to 400 deg. F. 
lower than that of the original manifold, and there 
was an even greater reduction in the temperature of 
the gases in the manifold. 

Although the temperature of the air-inducting ex- 
haust manifold is well below the ignition tempera- 
ture of fuel or oil, it is still possible for fuel to be 
ignited by the exhaust gases if it finds its way into 
the manifold when the engine is throttled sufficiently. 

The air-inducting manifold is not so effective a 
silencer of exhaust noises as the original manifold. 

There was very little change in the high-speed 
performance of a Fairchild plane when equipped 
with the air-inducting exhaust manifold. 
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U. S. Bureau 
of Standards 

































Traces Flame Progress In Engine C 


NE of the latest research projects in connection was used for the test, and had an electric dynamometer 
with internal combustion engines carried direct-connected to it. The engine is equipped with 
through at the U. S. Bureau of Standards had a special head in which 31 windows are symmetrically 

for its object a study of flame movement and pressure distributed over the combustion space. During each 
development in the cylinders of such engines. The cycle these windows are illuminated, one after another, 
research was carried out for the National Advisory by the flame in the cylinder as it spreads from the 
Committee for Aeronautics, and the apparatus and point of ignition. The head is observed through a 
method used, as well as the results obtained, are given stroboscope which permits a momentary view of the 
in Report No. 399 of the N.A.C.A., of which Charles windows at the same point in successive cycles. Viewed 
F. Marvin, Jr., and Robert D. Best are the authors. in this manner, windows over the unburned portion 

A small single-cylinder, four-cycle, L-head engine of the charge ahead of the flame front appear dark, 


while the inflamed gases over 
which the reaction zone has 
passed appear luminous and re- 
main ‘so until far down on the 
expansion stroke. By varying the 
timing of the “view,” the prog- 
ress of the flame may be followed 
and corresponding values of 
crank angle and flame position 
i noted. 
liiesiead ., Fig. 1 shows the apparatus 
diagrammatically. The windows 
in the engine head are con- 
structed as shown in the enlarged 
“ detail A. The small deep hole 
“e below each glass prevents the 
“a! ee flame from being seen in a given 
<w--ft Exhaust ° en 
r window until it has reached a 
point in the combustion chamber 
directly below that window. The 
flat steel head in which the win- 
dows are mounted according to 
the pattern shown at B is sepa- 
rated from the top of the cylinder 
block by a _ steel collar which 
forms the wall of the combustion 
chamber. For the first series of 
runs the depth of this collar was 
such as to give a compression 
ratio of 3.6 to 1, and the spark 
plug was screwed into the collar 
so that its points came flush with 
the combustion-chamber wall be- 
tween the valves. Later the col- 
lar was planed down to give a 
compression ratio of 5 to 1. It 
was then too thin to take the 
spark plug, and a special plug 
was mounted in the window hole 
nearest to the previous location, 
Fig. | — Diagrammatic view of stroboscopic apparatus for on emg: ere i the 
studying flame travel + + + + + + + + A lesen ten © fa sieeed deat 
above the head, and light from 
the windows after passing 
through the lens is turned 
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Cylinder Through the Stroboscope 





Column number 
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Fig. 2—Flame diagram of a normal run 
with a compression ratio of 3.6 to | 





through an angle of 60 deg. by the mirror D and 
projected through the stroboscope EL. 

The stroboscope consists of two rotating disks 
driven from the engine crankshaft. The disk nearest 
the eyepiece rotates at one-fourth crankshaft speed, 
and once each cycle one of the two sight holes drilled 
near its outer rim comes opposite a similar hole in the 
eyepiece. The other disk rotates at 3.75 times crank- 
shaft speed; and while the holes in the slow-moving 
disk and the eyepiece are in line, a third hole in the 
high-speed disk moves past, restricting the view to less 
than 4 deg. of crank angle. The timing of this brief 
view can be varied over a range of about 300 deg. of 
crank angle by means of a phase-changing device at 
F. 

An observer at the stroboscope eyepiece sees a re- 
flection of the whole head with its 31 windows in the 
mirror. Due to the properties of the lens, each window 
appears as it would if the eye of the observer were 
directly above and looking straight down through the 
window. 

The procedure in making a run is to adjust the phase- 
changing device, for each window in turn, to the point 
where the flame first becomes visible in that window 
and record the corresponding position of the engine 
crank as indicated on a graduated scale. Since there is 
some variation in the progress of the flame from cycle 
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to cycle, the operator adjusts for the “average” flame. 
Such settings are generally reproducible within 1 deg. 
or 2 deg. of crank angle. It might be noted that these 
observations do not distinguish between flame and in- 
candescent reaction products; nor in the term “flame” 
is it possible to distinguish between diffusion flames, 
which may predominate, and the sharply defined zone 
of reaction that characterizes the explosive process in 
homogeneous mixtures only. 

Pressures in the engine cylinder are measured with 
a balanced pressure diaphragm indicator. A timing 
contact mounted on the stroboscope driveshaft closes 
the circuit to the indicator and makes a pressure 
measurement possible at the time that the sight holes 
of the stroboscope are in line for the “view.” Pressure 
is read each time a setting is made on a window and 
also at several points before the spark occurs and dur- 
ing the expansion period. 

Data so far obtained indicate that normal combus- 
tion in the engine progresses from the spark plug 
throughout the combustion chamber according to a 
more or less definite pattern, determined by the 
geometry of the combustion chamber and by turbu- 
lence. In all of the tests (in a bomb as well as in the 
engine) the movement is characterized by an increase 
in the velocity of the flame during the first portion of 
the travel, followed by a decrease thereafter. 

(Turn to page 856, please) 
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After several years 
as a journeyman in- 
strument maker in 
Germany, the U. S. 
and England, Rob- 
ert Bosch estab- 
lished his own 
business in 1886 





N the occasion of the seventieth birthday of 

Robert Bosch, founder of the manufacturing 

concern bearing his name, a_ biographical 
work relating to this German industrial leader has 
been published at the instigation of the German So- 
ciety of Engineers, under the title Robert Bosch und 
sein Werk (Robert Bosch and His Work). 

The book contains two sections; in the first, which is 
rather brief, Eugen Diesel discusses Bosch as a human 
being in relation to his surroundings and his times. 
In the second section, which is by Conrad Matschoss, 
an outline of Bosch’s life and work is presented. 

Bosch is the type of self-made men which this coun- 
try has produced in numerous examples, but which is 
comparatively rare in Germany. After having left 
grammar school he learned the trade of instrument 
maker, and then became a journeyman mechanic. After 
a number of berths in different parts of the country 
he succeeded in obtaining employment with Sigmund 
Schuckert in Nuremberg, one of the pioneers of elec- 
trical development in Germany, and thus for the first 
time came into contact with the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry, which was then growing rapidly. After 
a number of other connections and a semester at the 
Stuttgart Technical College, Bosch in the spring of 
1884 decided to try his luck in America. Getting a 
position with Sigmund Bergmann in New York. Un- 
pleasant experiences decided Bosch to return to 
Europe. But having acquired a knowledge of English 
while here, instead of returning directly to Germany, 
he went to England and there found employment at the 
Siemens Brothers electrical works in Woolwich. 

In the fall of 1886 he was home again, and, being 
25 and also engaged to be married, he decided it was 
time to make himself independent. So in November 
of that year he rented a small shop in the rear of an 
apartment house and started business with one ma- 
chinist helper and one apprentice. The capital at his 
disposal amounted to 10,000 marks. 

In the summer of 1890 a small manufacturer of gas 
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engines came to Bosch and asked the latter whether he 
could build him an electrical apparatus as used by the 
Deutz Gas Engine works on its gasoline engines. Such 
an apparatus could be seen at Schorndorf, a neighbor- 
ing town. Bosch went to Schorndorf and there found 
a magneto with make-and-break mechanism. When 
he had built one he showed it to Gottlieb Daimler, who 
was manufacturing what were then called high-speed 
explosion engines for. stationary purposes, in 
Cannstatt, a suburb of Stuttgart. After the first mag- 
neto had been delivered Bosch immediately built three 
more, which he sold to gas-engine manufacturers who 
planned to build gasoline engines. 

This was the modest beginning of an automobile- 
parts manufacturing concern which during the next 
twenty years succeeded in establishing outlets for its 
products throughout the civilized world. 

But while the low tension make-and-break magneto 
proved satisfactory and its sale was pushed, the de- 
mand remained rather limited. The real beginning of 
the Bosch firm’s great success in the ignition apparatus 
industry came with the development of the high-ten- 
sion magneto, for which credit is given to Gottlob Hon- 
old. The latter had worked for Bosch immediately 
after leaving school, in 1891, and had been trained as 
an instrument maker. After having worked as a 
journeyman in different shops, he had taken a course 
in electrical engineering at Stuttgart Technical Col- 
lege, and after graduation from that institution he had 
returned to Bosch. At first he was employed in elec- 
trical installation work but in the fall of 1901 he was 
assigned the task of developing an ignition magneto 
that would not require the troublesome mechanical 
make-and-break device. 

When the high-tension magneto first appeared upon 
the market the quantity-manufacture of automobiles 
was still only a few years old, but production was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and the demand for 
magnetos grew as rapidly as the automobile industry 
itself. 

In France and England sales establishments were 
established in collaboration with Frederick R. Simms, 
an Englishman. We are told that for England the 
terms of the agreement were that Simms had the ex- 
clusive sales right, that the magnetos were to be known 
as Simms-Bosch, and that Simms could at any time 
acquire the British patent for 120,000 marks and then 
manufacture in Great Britain, but a license fee was to 
be paid in addition. In France a company was formed 
into which Bosch brough his French and Belgian 
patents and Simms 1000 lb. Sterling. Simms held 
51 per cent of the stock of this company. It seems that 
differences arose between the two partners and Bosch 

(Turn to page 840, please) 
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‘Tip hardening of valves to resist wear was a sensi- 
tive and tricky operation until a photocell, indicated 
by the arrow, was drafted by Thompson Products, Inc. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to control the job. This set-up 
regulates steel hardness with great accuracy by recog- 
nizing various color changes of the steel during heating. 
A valve is placed in the machine and electric current 
passed through the tip. When the tip is at the proper 
temperature, according to color, the electric eye reg- 
isters, shuts off the current and releases the valve into 
an oil quench 


Overheard 


Rumor has it that a certain very 
well-known automobile manufac- 
turer is toying with a cast iron 
camshaft. Of all things this is 
difficult to accept without further 
checking. The idea is to nitride 
the case—which of course would 
give a fine wearing surface. Bring- 
ing up the question whether any- 
thing but nitriding steel can be suc- 
cessfully nitrided. Also the eco- 
nomics of cast iron as a forging. 
Anyhow, it’s a good thing to 
speculate on. 


Looking Ahead 


With nitriding established as an 
important production process, what 
of the future? Two courses of de- 
velopment are now being explored by 
technicians. One is the search for 
a shorter heating cycle. The other 
is concerned with the ability to nit- 
ride steels other than nitriding 
steels. Obviously the answer to 
one or both questions will start 
things humming. 


Shifting Sands 


Which way is the wind blowing in 
the requirements of equipment for 
high production? Is the demand 
for standard, special, or unit type 
machines? Special machines have 
shown considerable activity re- 
cently. But this may be just a 
manifestation of the times. Our 
guess is that the unit machine of- 
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fers the greatest possibilities when 
it comes to long range economy, 
particularly in the automotive in- 
dustry. 


On the Fire 


We’ve met a lot of people who are 
looking forward to Raymond’s 
paper dealing with the factors in- 
volved in the purchase and replace- 
ment of equipment. Among other 
things this paper should disclose a 
formula—don’t be alarmed. There 
will be a formula and we need one. 
But it can be resolved into simple 
terms even if we have to do it our- 
selves. Anyway the report will be 
read at the annual meeting of the 
A.S.M.E. in New York next month. 
And a full account will be found in 
Automotive Industries, as usual. 


Throw It Away 

One of the manufacturers of dies 
and chasers has started something. 
It’s replaceable chasers. The idea 
is to use a self-opening die head 
with small inexpensive inserts. 
Use them until they wear out, then 
throw them away. The surprising 
thing is that these inserts show un- 
usual long life. Actual figures on 
high production work just open 
your eyes. There seems to be a big 
field for these chasers in certain 
shops. 


Making Them Good 


Going through the Fellows Gear 
Shaper plant the other day we saw 





an interesting detail. They are 
life-testing the new machines which 
now are being used for shaping 
helical gears. In shaping helicals 
there is a side thrust added to the 
other loads on the ram. The life 
test is demonstrating that the new 
condition just means nothing to 
their husky, precision ram mount- 
ing. So they have proving grounds 
in machine tool plants too. 


By Way of Thinking 

Economics is in the air. All kinds. 
But a lot of practical people believe 
that low costs normally will stimu- 
late product sales. Make products 
within the range of the pocketbook 
of the masses and they will buy. 
That’s the principle behind much 
automotive merchandising today. 
New equipment now in the offing 
makes possible low cost production 
—at a reasonable profit. 


Saving $16,000 

At General Electric about $16,000 
a year is realized from salvaging 
metals from ashes produced in the 
scrap incinerator. Ashes are run 
through a ball mill, pulverized, and 
passed over a magnetic separator. 
Finer material is discharged over 
a table where the lighter particles 
are floated off by a stream of water. 


Of All Things 


Tucked away on page 640 of the 
S.A.E. handbook is the _ stand- 
ardized nomenclature for composite 
body parts. It certainly simplifies 
matters and saves a lot of time for 
those who are busy. How many of 
us have used it as much as we 
might ?—J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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Welding of Frame Structures in 


by R. A. Gast 


Mechanical Engineer, 
The Lincoln Electric Co. 


_ing brought a new economy and a new efficiency 
. to industry. With it steel may be substituted for 
cast iron and riveting eliminated, two practices of 
major importance. 
Steel is preferable to cast iron because: 


| innovation of the electric arc process of weld- 








(1) Steel is 6 times as strong as cast iron in tensile 
strength. 

(2) Steel is 2% times as stiff as cast iron in de- 
flection. 

(3) Steel costs one-third as much as cast iron. 

(4) A tremendous saving both in weight and cost. 

(5) Arc-welded steel design requires no foundry, no 
patterns, no large inventory and simple design. 

Arc-welded construction is preferable to riveted con- 

struction, because: 

(1) No riveted joint ever attains full efficiency— 
the average efficiency of a riveted joint is 50 to 
60 per cent. 

(2) Riveted connections require heavier members 
to compensate for the hole, gusset plates and 





angles. 
(3) An arc-welded connection, made properly, is 
Fig. |—This arc-welded body stronger than the members joined. 
fixture is rigid, perfectly The use of arc-welding will give a basic efficiency, 
aligned, cannot become an improved product, stronger and lighter at lower 
warped because of glue, is cost. 
easy to build, and can be While welds made with the ordinary electric arc 
adapted to permit changes process are generally satisfactory, the innovation of 
in body design + + + the shielded arc method of welding has introduced a 
new security and removed the limitations upon welding. 
By shielding the arc we mean protecting the molten 
metal from the oxygen and nitrogen in the ambient 








atmosphere, deoxidizing the molten metal and produc- 
ing a weld with the following characteristics: 


Ultimate tensile strength. . 65,000 to 80,000 lb. per 
Sq. in. 

Elongation in 2in........ 20% to 30%. 

Resistance to corrosion... better than rolled steel. 


The high welding current at which this process is 
used insures perfect penetration and allows an increase 
of 200 to 400 per cent in welding speed. 

Manually this process is applied with the use of a 
heavily coated electrode, which functions as described; 
automatically by feeding a fibrous autogenizer into 
the arc. This autogenizer of special composition burns 
and gives off the desired gas. Both the manual and 
automatic welding processes are superefficient. 


— Design for Weldin 
Fig. 2—A 50-ft. trailer, com- 9 9 


pletely arc-welded from In designing for welded construction E.. W. P. 
standard shapes + + Smith, consulting engineer, says: 
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Strength and Economies 


“A welded connection made with a continu- 
ous weld around the joint may be considered 
stronger than the members joined.” 


This means that two structural shapes fused together 
with the arc may be considered as one unit in action 
and under stress. 

In joining two structural shapes the greater the 
number of lineal inches of weld, the greater the 
strength of the connection. However, the cost of the 
welding operation increases slightly with the longer 
welds and the designer should also remember two other 
factors which increase the cost of welding per joint: 


1. The number of handling operations. 
2. The amount of vertical and overhead welding re- 
quired. 


The first factor must be considered in any design 
for production under modern efficiency. The second 
is easily avoided by those familiar with welding. 
Vertical and overhead welding operations require 
more care upon the part of the operator. 


How the Process is Used 


The automotive industries have made highly effi- 
cient use of arc-welding in the past. Automatic car- 
bon arc-welding by the Electronic Tornado process 
which utilitzes the shielded arc principle is used in a 
number of operations where metal stampings have 
been substituted for castings and where arc-welding 
has replaced riveting. 

The process is used on all weights of metal from 18 
gage to 34 in. and is adaptable to any joint where a 
long, permanent connection is necessary. 


Manual arc-welding has been largely supplanted by . 


the automatic process where high speed of production 
is desired, but there are many uses for manual weld- 
ing equipment. The fixture shown in Fig. 1 is arc- 
welded and is used in the assembly of wood and steel 
bodies in an expensive car. This welded fixture has 
the following advantages: 


1. It offers greater openings for the workmen. 

2. It is absolutely rigid and maintains its proper 
alignment at all times. 

3. Glue, used on the wood members, does not stick 
to the steel. This is a great problem with the 
lumber fixture. 

4. A minor change in design does not require a new 
fixture. This can be altered any number of times 
and rewelded without loss of strength or rigidity. 

5. Building such a fixture is simple and economical. 


A study of this illustration will show many small 
but efficient applications of the process. In this plant 
(Turn to page 855, please) 
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Fig. 3—This riveted body 
was redesigned for arc- 
welded construction, as 
shown in Fig. 4 + + 


Fig. 4—The arc-welded suc- 
cessor of the riveted body 
shown in Fig. 3. An im- 
proved product at lower 
cost was the result of this 
change + + + + 


Fig. 5—6000-gal. semi-trailer 
completely arc-welded. Cost 
of welding about one-third 
of riveted construction 
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Trailer Frame Stresses 


The author of this article presents a simplified system 
of calculating frame stresses. This was prompted by an 
article which appeared in Automotive Industries of 


September 5 + + + 


N Automotive Industries of Sept. 5 appeared a paper 
on truck frame stresses by Messrs. Reynolds and 
Soulis which the writer considers of more than pass- 

ing interest. In this article, the stresses imposed upon 
a truck trailer unit under various’ conditions were 
analyzed. The strictly mathematical treatment of the 
problems involved is excellent. 

However, in the section dealing with stresses due 
to combined load and braking, the premises were not 
quite right, and the writer wishes to clarify them. 

May he also be permitted to contribute a method for 
determining the bump stresses which, to his knowledge, 
has not been published before. The writer believes 
that his method is somewhat easier to grasp than the 
method used in the original article. The numerical 
results by both methods are identical. Thus each 
method proves the correctness of the other. 

The error in the article under discussion is contained 
in the equation on the left side of page 358, viz., 


26 (R’. — R.) = 6000 .. 


Here moments are taken about the axle shaft, as if the 
wheel were rotating freely, held by a bearing that takes 
all the reactions without transmitting any torque. 
This, however, is not the situation. When the brake 
operates, the wheel, axle and spring (also struts, if 
present) become a rigid system. With the expression 
“when the brake operates” is not necessarily meant 
that the brake grabs, although in that case the condi- 
tion is easiest recognized. Even with a slipping brake, 
for the purpose of this analysis, the rear unit becomes 


+ + + + + + + 


a rigid system, as a careful tracing of the effects of 
the various forces demonstrates. This demonstration, 
however, is beyond the scope of the present article. 

In addition, the fact that the ground friction has a 
distance of about 40 in. to the mean frame level is not 
duly considered. This offset increases the maximum 
stress appreciably. 
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The equilibrium of the trailer, with the brakes op- 
erating, is graphically described in Fig. 1 to which we 
refer without further explanation. The most con- 
venient point for taking moments isthe wheel-ground 
contact W. In this case, the spring bolt reactions are 

. merely internal forces that do not affect 
the magnitude of the platform reaction 
at point A. We write 
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t2H=6000LB. 


S.h=Pi+ Hj-1 cman (1) 


With the values of Fig. 1, taken from 
the original article, 


S: X 192 = 24,000 (87.5) + 12,000 (76) 
— 6000 (40) = 2,772,000 Ib.-in. 

S; = 14,430 lb. (Was 13,812 lb.) 
Hence ground reaction 


PE BET hk icc aca senwdass (2) 
R = 24,000 — 14,430 = 9570 Ib. 


Fig. 2 describes graphically the equi- 
librium of the trailer frame proper. The 
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Analyzed by New Method 





























rear unit (wheel, axle and spring) is replaced by the 
spring bolt reactions R, and R’, Of course, we have 


ff ek SeeeeeerrerriTererrrrrre (3) 


Taking moments about point A, we find 


Ro+Rn=Pp—Hm.............. (4) 
With the values given in Fig. 2, we find from equations 
(3) and (4) 

R, = 170 lb. (Was 2787 lb.) 


R’, = 9400 lb. (Was 7402 lb.) 
The same results may be obtained by taking moments 
on the rear system (wheel + spring), preferably about 
the spring bolts. 

Fig. 2a shows a left-end section of the beam (frame) 
of length x cut off, and its equilibrium is graphically 
described. The vertical load P(x/L) needs no explana- 
tion. It is the sectional share of the uniform load of 
a beam L in. long. But there is also a horizontal force 
H(x/L) at a distance m from the neutral axis. This 
horizontal force corresponds to the horizontal inertia 
force H = 12,000 lb. at the same distance m shown 
in Fig. 2 for the whole beam. The explanation for 
this treatment is as follows: 

For each cross section Q — Q to be investigated, at 
a distance x from the left end, we consider the body 
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by William Samuels 


Physical-Mathematical 
Research Engineer, 
Chevrolet Motor Corp. 


of length L replaced by two bodies, the left of length 
x, the right of length (L — 2x), each of these bodies 
having the same specific loading conditions as the body 
of length L. The two bodies butt against each other 
on the line Q — Q without quite touching each other. 
The equilibrium and the beam stresses with the two 
substituted bodies will be the same as with the one 
actual body. Hence the diagram of Fig. 2a. 

Taking moments about the center of cross-section 





Fig. 4 
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Q — Q, we find the bending moment for this cross 
section 


M, = S, (2 —f) — Pr(5)— H = (m) 


Hm\N - Pp 
M. = tin ee —- aa y ames 2 
2 (s L ) x OL x S.f (5) 
With the values of Figs. 2 and 2a we find 
M, = 12,630 x — 50 2* — 223,700 


By equating the first derivative of this expression to 
zero, we find that M, reaches a maximum for x = 
126.3 in. or at a distance from point A of 110.8 in. 
(was 90.75 in.) For x = 126.3 in., we find a maxi- 
mum value of 


M’, = 573,970 lb.-in. (Was 519,394 Ib.-in.) 


Correspondingly, we have here a maximum stress 


S; = 573,970/30 = 19,100 Ib.-sq. in. 
(Was 17,313 lb.-sq. in.) 
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We wish to present now, in connection with the same 
example, a method for calculating trailer frame 
stresses due to oscillations, caused by riding over a 
bumpy road. The derivation of the method is easy to 
follow and, by the employment of two formulae (7) 
and (10), the answer to any problem of this kind can 
be written down, without going through the derivation. 

First, we isolate the stresses due to oscillation 
from the load stresses. Fig. 3 represents a beam 
swinging around fulcrum O and subjected to an ang- 
ular deceleration J. The beam has a uniformly distrib- 
uted mass of k per inch. In the end section c, a group 
of elementary parallel tangential inertia forces are set 
up by the deceleration. These forces taper from the 
end to cross-section @ — Q as shown. We consider an 
elementary force dP at a distance z from fulcrum O. 
dP produces in section Q — Qa eae moment dM 
= dP x Z. We find 
dP=k dz (25) = ké (z dz) l= z-—a. Hence 

dM = ké (2 dz) (g-a) = k5 (2? - az) dz 


eS ws PA 
M = k6 zZ—az)dz=k ae oe a ee 
, 376 2 


ae for a the value (b — c), we find 


M=ks ie -$)- ... (6) 


Fig. 4 shows the trailer frame with forces ap- 
plied to the left end section x, due to a retarded swing 
around point O (vertically over the axle). A platform 
reaction S, at point A is available for the retardation, 
the total platform reaction to static load and retarda- 
tion equalling 2S, The angular deceleration d is 
found from the relation 


Sh = Lk +?) i YD 


at = 2 - eee. b < 1 to. 


g 
L = 240 in. andi = 87.5 in., we find 











g 32.16 (12) : 
= a S,= > Soom 9 e Pr & i 
5 i424 (or 6 142.4 .71 rad. per sec.*) 
The same value 7a r for the angular deceleration was 


found in the original article by a somewhat different 
derivation. 

The bending moment M,, due to retarded swing 
alone, in frame cross-section Q — Q, Fig. 4, is simply 
the difference of the bending moment, due to S., and 
of the bending moment due to the tapering distributed 
load as per our previous derivation. In using equa- 
tion (6), however, we write x for c: 


M, = S, (2 —f) — ka (™ rT) 


100 
ee * =? 
where ké “Gast 0.702 lb.-in.’, b 207.5 in. 
and f = 15.5 dl 


kb ie, kS 


M, = Six — 
Six 5 7 





e—~ BF....... @) 


From this equation we can calculate the isolated bump 
moments and stresses for the various sections and 
add them to the previously calculated load moments 
and stresses. 

We also can add now to the expression for M, the 
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expression for M, (load only) and obtain the resulting 
bending moment M, for load and bump. For M, we 
have, if we take the variable x from the left end, the 
equation 


M, = Sx —5 2 — Sf Se mera ee (9) 


where, in our example, the unit load g = 100 lb. per in. 
Adding M, to M,, we find 


9+ kb. ké a 
i ii tee — 2S8,f. (10) 


Substituting actual values, we find 


M; — 28.2 — 


M, = 21,876 x — 122.8 2° + .117 2* — 339,000 


By equating the first derivative of this expression to 
zero, we find that M,; reaches a maximum for x = 105 
in. At that distance we find a maximum value of M’, 
= 739,000 lb.-in. This value, as well as that of x (105 
in.) is in very close agreement with the findings of the 
original article. 

The stress at the critical point, S;, is 739,000/30 or 
24,600 lb. per sq. in., as in the original. 
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feared that Simms might not only completely take away 
from him the large business in England (evidently by 
taking advantage of his option to acquire the.manufac- 
turing rights) but also undertake manufacturing 
operations in France, which his control of the capital 
stock of the French company empowered him to do. 

After several years of negotiations Simms finally 
made an offer to take over the entire business against 
a payment of five million marks, and Bosch was willing 
to accept this and agree not to enter into competition 
with him. The preliminaries of the deal were carried 
through and two men from the Stuttgart factory 
(Honold and Klein) went to Paris to direct the work 
there, the understanding being that Bosch was to re- 
tire from all participation in the French firm. But 
later Simms wished to change the terms of the agree- 
ment and pay Bosch in stock instead of in cash, which 
was not satisfactory to the latter. Finally in 1906 
Bosch induced Simms to retire from the French com- 
pany by settling with him for a large sum, and less 
than a year later Simms withdrew also from the Eng- 
lish firm, as a result of which lieutenants of Bosch 
were placed in charge both in Paris and London. In 
the meantime an American branch, the Bosch Magneto 
Company, had been established in New York by Gustav 
Klein and Otto Heins, who came to this country during 
the fall of 1906. The French, British and American 
markets were of extreme importance to Bosch for the 
reason that in these countries the automobile industry 
had developed materially faster than in Germany. In 
the last year before the war 88 per cent of the total 
production was exported. 

In Robert Bosch und sein Werk Mr. Matschoss has 
given us a very readable account of the career of one 
of the outstanding personalities in the automobile 
parts industry. The book is published by VDI Verlag, 


_ Berlin NW 7, Germany. 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS” for 
UNITED cores of eit ot Inc. D E C E M B E R ? 


and associated publications 


HE rift in the clouds, which appeared about a any appreciable advance, and railroad purchases 
month ago, has been enlarging, and the present must apparently wait upon increases in revenue. Con- 
prospects are for more favorable business sequently, the steel industry reposes its December 
weather ahead. The widespread emphasis being put hopes largely in the optimism of the automotive man- 
upon plus signs, in contrast to the magnification of ufacturers, who look for a step up in December, and 
less favorable indications in the recent past, indicates materially better prospects after the first of the year. 
decided improvement in general sentiment. If cur- Commodity price rises, following wheat and includ- 
rent advances in commodity and security markets ing silver, are of the utmost importance in our export 


are maintained we may be certain that, “Our frozen trade. 
assets and frozen feet will soon thaw out.” 
Recent political events have burdened the incom- 


They will solve many international, financial, 
commercial and political problems, and will react 
most beneficially to this country, particularly in the 





ing Congress with considerations all its own. In ad- more advanced sections of Latin America which are 
dition, business has been intimating rather clearly closely tied to us commercially. 
that it will not look with favor on any grandiose December completes a year which we are inclined 
schemes of economic planning. In the coming month to hasten out of with little reluctance. There is hope 
political Washington will be watched with interest, and promise of better things in 1932; but the con- 
and possibly a little apprehension. sensus of opinion is that our advances, when made, 
The merchandising lines are facing the holiday will be in established lines with no great, new indus- 
shopping season, and the prospects are that the bulk try in immediate prospect to lend its stimulating aid. 
of the sales will be made up of serviceable goods December becomes a month in which to clear our 
and gift merchandise in the lower price ranges. decks, take true inventories, formulate plans, and 
It is rather late in the year for building to show make a decisive step into the new year. 
BUSINESS | SALES STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 





e Passenger cars slightly | | 
Passenger cars about 14% " ve . 

















et a « =¢ sc Ine 
“ t | larger than November, About the same in both Estimated sales: Pas- 
AUTOMOTIVE ry pte Rn —_ r — but much less than De- | lines as in November. yo — ao gaa 
. ‘ - > , ‘ , rc . ; e 4 
(Domestic tt — 4 ova ice cember, 1930. Trucks with some improvement a9 - AR AYN rucks 
. 1930. Trucks 17% less ‘ aia a : } (1931) 1,960,000. Trucks, 
v about the same as No- rer Decembe 

Field) | th: inecaal oLer in both over yecember, 14.000 and 315.000 respec- 
| than November, and 25% vember, and lower than 1930. 4, a 315, spec 

less than December, 1930. December, 1930. tively. 
shad : . oP | Commodity price rises 
Anticipated increases Low stocks of cars and | Increasing stability and | are of utmost import- 
AUTOMOTIVE, both in completed ve- automotive products re- improved prices are | ance and should redound 
(Export Field) hicles and replacement ported in most importing measurably bettering to our benefit in more 
parts. nations and territories. | general outlook. | advanced sections of 

| Latin America, 
Increase over November ss = : a ’ December business will 
DEPARTMENT of 35% to 40%. Decrease | Increase over November No change in collections be much ahead of No- 
STORES from December, 1930, of of 10%. Decrease from from November or from vember, but not up to 
15% to 18% December, 1930, of 15%. December, 1930 


- | the record of more nor- 
mal years. 








ICALS, MEDIC-| Satisfactory for trade Manufactured Goods: Rel- 


INAL AND marked advertised lines. atively small. Raw Ma- General conditions un- | ae eee ong : = 
TOILET PREP-| Seasonal influences ¢x- | terials: Most items in | Changed as of recent | most items responsive to 
ARATIONS | ead meme _— plentiful supply. aia the season. 


| 
DRUGS, CHEM-| 
(Export Field) | 











Increase of about 15% | 











a . Improvement over No- | 
over November, with | Increase of about 15% vember, but slower than Present orders for holi- 
HARDWARE | 2bout 20% reduction | over November, but 15% December, 1930. Credit day goods indicate fair- 
from_ December, 1930 below December, 1930. situation causing little ly healthy Christmas de- 
(including price reduc- concern. mand is anticipated. 
tions). } } } 
3etter than November Collections slow. with Executives and _  pro- 
| in all lines; equal in life, little improvement over ducers in all lines are 
INSURANCE and equal or better in | = = =  —— «s«eeee November, or over De- looking forward to De- 
| fire and casualty over cember, 1930. cember with hope and 
December, 19309. 


confidence. 














Decided increase over 




















| Increase over November, Same, or slightly better | Many retailers counting 
JEWELRY November, and about | and about the same as than November; and | on Christmas trade to 
the same or slightly less December, 1930. about the Same as De- | pull them out of fiman- 
| than December, 1930. | cember, 1930. cial difficulties. 
. . | 

Manufacturers of metal | Machine tool industry Outlook for steel indus- 
yroducts s sing ore | finding encouragement in “vy and associatec etal- 
MACHINERY product howing more find ce nt try and associated metal 
METAL interest in purchases of plans of many manufac- working industries is 
PRODUCTS | steel, tin, lead and zinc. turers to replace obsolete | = = —— «eeeees most hopeful since last 
Steel industry _ antici- equipment as soon as re- Spring. Improvements 
METALS pates quickening of bus- covery affords sufficient now will be fundamental 

iness after first of year. | confidence. rather than seasonal. 
| Stocks about the same | ‘ ee a 
3etter than Nov ember as November, and in | Retail credits are now The Dusiness , ai the 
SHOES and possibly 5% ahead | much _ better” salable | stabilized, with increased year aS a whole s ows 
of December, 1930. | shape than in December, cash business noted. an improvement over 

1930. 1930, of about 6%. 
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Paragon Vaporizer is Designed 


Tests indicate that with this de- 
vice ‘furnace oil'' can be used 
instead of gasoline + + + 


factured by the Paragon Vaporizer Corpora- 

tion of 1253 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, and 
the following description of the device is based on 
data furnished us by Dr. M. J. Zucrow, chief engineer 
of the concern: 

Fig. 1 is a schematic drawing of the vaporizer. 
Fuel and air are inducted through the down- 
draft carburetor A into the vaporizer cham- 
ber B, where a whirling motion is imparted 
to the fuel-air stream by the helical passage- 
ways. Centrifugal force causes the fuel par- 
ticles to impinge on the heated wall of B. 

The latter receives its heat from the ex- 
haust gases of the engine. The internal 
wall of the vaporizer chamber B is threaded 
to increase its evaporative surface. The 
vaporized fuel and its accompanying air, 
after leaving the spiral passages, pass 
through the heated venturi tube at the lower 
end of the vaporizing chamber, wherein 
they are thoroughly mixed and the fuel is 
further vaporized by the heat and by the 
aid of the depression occurring in the ven- 
turi throat. From the venturi, the vapor- 
ized fuel-air mixture passes into the intake 
manifold and then to engine ports. When 
the engine is being operated on (up to ap- 
proximately 4 in. of manifold vacuum) all 
of the air and all of the fuel supplied to it 
pass through the vaporizer chamber B. 
From 4 in. of manifold vacuum up to wide 
open throttle, cold air is admitted into the 
intake manifold to mix with the vaporized 
fuel-air mixture, through the cold-air car- 
buretor C. With this arrangement a dry or 
fog mixture, formed at the lowest possible 
temperature, is used through all operations 
below 4 in. of manifold vacuum, and when 
a high power output is desired a colder 
charge, in mist form, is supplied. 

The exhaust gases used for heating the 
vaporizer are conducted through the exhaust 
gas manifolds to discharge directly into the 
exhaust gas jacket surrounding the vapor- 


age tesenaeg for heavy fuels is being manu- 
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izer. These gases impinge upon the heat- 
ing surface and then pass upwardly to be 
discharged through exhaust gas discharge 
duct D. The exhaust gas manifolds are 
made with large cross-sectional areas so 
that the exhaust gas flames of the four 
center cylinders can pass into the vapor- 
izer exhaust jacket unrestricted. Since 
luminous flame has great heat radiation 
properties a high rate of fuel evaporation is obtained 
with a relatively small vaporizing surface. 

To provide for rapid cleaning of the heat absorb- 
ing surface, the exhaust gas discharge duct D is 
designed so that it can be removed quickly and ex- 
pose the entire surface. Fig. 2 is a photograph of 
a Paragon fuel system installed on a large six-cylinder 


Fig. |—Schematic drawing of 
Paragon vaporizer + + + 
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for Heavy-Duty Engines 


The exhaust gas discharge duct 
can be removed to facilitate clean- 
ing of the heat-absorbing surface 


noice wet 
P| 


ae ee the flexible tubing which conducts them into the main 
he May wR discharge line shown in the background. Several pres- 
sure observations are made at different places in the 
fuel system and measured on the manometer board 
shown in the background. 

The vaporizer chamber is made of such a size that 
the heated mixture leaving it apppears, when ob- 
served through the glass insert placed in the intake, 
to be completely dry or in a fog state, the inten- 
tion being to obtain this condition. 

Road tests of this fuel system have been conducted 
by a company operating intercity motor coaches. 
These tests, which were made under both summer 
and winter conditions and covered about 25,000 miles 
of operation, are said to have shown that it is possi- 
ble to secure substantially the same operation with 





oa = 5 eee furnace oil as with gasoline, and the mileage was 
_ . , “a _ _ increased by about 15 per cent when the same en- 
Fig. 2—Paragon vaporizer installed on six- gine was equipped with the low-grade fuel system. 
cylinder motor coach engines + + These fuel systems are designed for use on large, 


heavy-duty engines operating rail cars, air com- 

pressors, industrial tractors and intercity motor 

coaches, and in general where large quantities of 

motor coach engine. This picture shows fuel are consumed or where gasoline is high in price. 

the method used for removing the ex- 

haust gas duct for cleaning the vapor- 
izer heating surface. 

Fig. 3 shows the laboratory set-up 
used in testing these fuel systems. A 
glass insert is placed in the intake 
manifold so that the condition of the 
mixture can be observed at all times. 
A thermometer is placed in the intake 
manifold to measure the temperature 
of the charge as it leaves the vaporizer. 
Another is located in the cold air duct, 
and a third thermometer is inserted at 
a point close to the intake port of the 
engine. Thermo-couples are placed in 
the exhaust gas manifolds, just before 
the gases discharge in the exhaust 
jacket surrounding the vaporizer cham- 
ber, and in the exhaust duct just before 
the exhaust gases are discharged into 


Fig. 3—Engine equipped with Paragon 
vaporizer on test stand + + + 
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Corrosion Resistance 


Conclusions from investigations of 
various methods of protection were 
presented at the Institute of Metals 


PAPER on The Protection of Magnesium Alloys 
Against Corrosion was contributed to the recent 
meeting of the Institute of Metals, by H. Sutton and 
L. F. Le Brocq, both of the Royal Airéeraft Establish- 
ment at Farnborough, England. They observed that 
the use of magnesium alloys in engineering construc- 
tion has, up to the present, been considerably restricted 
on account of their tendency to corrode, particularly 
in the presence of water-soluble chlorides. If this 
tendency could be overcome a large field would be 
opened to the use of these alloys, particularly where 
rigidity coupled with lightness is a necessity, as in 
aircraft construction. 
Various methods have been suggested from time 
to time for combating the tendency of magnesium 
alloys to corrode, which may be classified as follows: 


(I) Addition to magnesium of a metal or 
metals, also producing an alloy having 
useful mechanical properties; 

{II} Coating with other metals by such proc- 
esses as sherardizing, calorizing, the 
Schoop metal-spraying process, etc.; 

(Ill) Production of a protective film by chem- 
ical means (dipping processes); 

(IV) Production of a coating by anodic or 
cathodic treatment; 
and 
(V) Painting or enameling. 


These various processes were investigated by the 
authors. Regarding the first they came to the con- 
clusion that the magnesium-manganese alloy contain- 
ing about 1.75 per cent of manganese possesses con- 
siderable resistance to corrosion, but is insufficiently 
resistant for many conditions of use. 

As regards metal coatings, they found that if these 
are applied to commercially pure magnesium by 
calorizing, sherardizing or metal spraying processes, 

they fail to give substantial improvement in resistance 
- of the material to corrosion by sea water. Electro- 
deposited coatings of zinc and copper also fail to im- 
prove the resistance to corrosion by sea water. 

Substantial improvement in the corrosion resistance 
of commercially pure magnesium and magnesium-rich 
alloys was obtained by surface films produced during 
immersion of the cleaned pieces of magnesium or mag- 
nesium-alloy in aqueous solutions of chromates and 
dichromates, i.e., by immersion for some six hours, 
in a bath containing 1.5 per cent of potassium dichro- 
mate, 1 per cent of potash alum, and 0.5 per cent of 
caustic soda, and heated to about 95 deg. C. This 
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process, it appears, is similar to one evolved for the 
protection of aluminum from corrosion and covered 
by German patent No. 226776, to O. Bauer and O. 
Vogel, but the proportions of the various chemicals 
used by these inventors are somewhat different. 

In carrying out treatments in this bath, the follow- 
ing procedure was evolved: The work is dipped in 
10 per cent nitric acid (10 parts by volume of nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1.42, made up to 100 parts by volume with 
distilled water) for a few seconds until it is bright all 
over, immediately immersed in distilled water, and 
then rinsed in running distilled water. 

The work is then immersed for six hours in a so- 
lution of 1-1.5 per cent potassium dichromate, 1 per 
cent potash alum (hydrated), and 0.5 per cent caustic 
soda in distilled water. This solution is preheated to 
and maintained at 90 deg.-95 deg. C. After immersion 
the work is rinsed with running distilled water, im- 
mersed in hot distilled water, allowed to dry, then 
dipped in a 10 per cent solution of lanolin in benzol and 
again allowed to dry. 

This process was found to give very fair protection 
both to commercially pure magnesium and to mag- 
nesium alloys used for castings or in wrought form. 
The final dipping in a 10 per cent solution of lanolin 
is of very considerable advantage. In the case of 
specimens of chromate-treated commercially pure mag- 
nesium (99.8 per cent magnesium) it was found to 
reduce the rate of corrosion by sea-water spray sub- 
stantially below that of specimens chromate treated 
but not lanolined. 

In order to obtain information on the general utility 
of the above form of protection, arrangements were 
made to have treated parts attached to aircraft oper- 
ating under various conditions. The samples were 
machined from a large casting of Elektron A.Z.F. 
alloy, the composition of which complies with that of 
D.T.D. Specification No. 59 for casting alloys (alu- 
minum 3.5-4.5, zine 2.5-3.5, manganese 0.25-0.7 per 
cent, magnesium remainder, impurities 1.5 per cent 
maximum). 

The composition of the alloy by analysis was as fol- 
lows: 


Per cent 
Aluminum PE rr ee 3.64 
Te eee 
Copper .......... sos. 
Silicon orate ee en eee 0.25 
Ere ee eee 0.33 
Re ctel shh d 2.5 a KS eae tied 0.06 
rer res Tree remainder 
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of Magnesium Alloys Increased 


by Immersion in Aqueous Solutions 


The dimensions of each of the samples were approx- 
imately 4in. x 2 in. X 7/32 in. They were chromate 
treated in accordance with the procedure described 
above, using 1 per cent of potassium dichromate, and 
after being coated with lanolin they were attached by 
means of zinc-plated steel screws to each of the follow- 
ing parts of aircraft operating respectively at a sea- 
plane station and at a station a few miles inland: 


reer (sample 1) 
(b) Instrument board ......... (sample 2) 
(c) Engine bearer ............ (sample 3) 


At the end of 1534 months, samples (2) and (3) at 
the seaplane station were practically unaffected. 
Sample (1) was badly pitted at the end of 134 months, 
particularly on the underside, which was in contact 
with doped aeroplane fabric. This fabric would be- 
come thoroughly wetted with sea-water each time the 
aircraft took off or made a landing. 

At the inland station after 13144 months, including a 
total flying time of 74 hr., the samples were practically 
unaffected. 

The results show that although the chromate treat- 
ment described above is fairly serviceable under mod- 


erately corrosive conditions, it is not sufficiently good 
for severe conditions of service. 

A preliminary set of experiments on a series of 
samples containing several treated with enamels indi- 
cates that by the use of suitable cellulose enamels as 
supplementary protectives on samples previously chro- 
mate-treated, a fair degree of resistance to severely 
corrosive conditions may be obtained. The experiments 
also indicate that the films giving best protection in 
conjunction with lanolin as supplementary protective 
or without any supplementary protective do not give 
the best protection when supplemented by cellulose 
enamels, 

Cleaning with dilute nitric acid results in consider- 
able dimensional losses. The present experiments in- 
dicate that this treatment, although an excellent means 
of producing a chemically clean surface, is suitable 
only for use on unmachined or rough machined cast- 
ings, forgings, etc., on which dimensional losses of the 
order of 0.004 in. could be tolerated. Castings, forg- 
ings, etc., so treated can be machined subsequently to 
fine limits, cleaned in hot caustic soda, and chromate- 
treated in the dichromate-alum-caustic soda bath men- 
tioned above without serious loss of dimensions. 


Diesel-Powered Rail Cars Proposed 


for State Railways of France 


N France, as in other European countries, the rail- 

ways have suffered severely in recent years from the 
ever-growing competition of motor-propelled road ve- 
hicles, and many lines have found it impossible to make 
any profits. An interesting proposal has now been made 
by General Manager Dautrey of the State Railways 
with the object of reducing operating costs while still 
providing service satisfactory to the public. The plan 
is said to be based on experience with a branch line be- 
tween Caen and Laval, which had proven unprofitable 
as a steam railroad. A fleet of ten rail cars, equipped 
with 80 hp. Diesel engines, were placed in service about 
the beginning of the current year. These rail cars, 
which seat 34 passengers each, not only permit more 
frequent and more rapid service, but they cut down 
the cost of operation from 80 cents to 20 cents per mile. 
The average speed was increased from 12.5 to 21 m.p.h. 
During the first eight months of operation the average 
number of passengers carried per day increased from 
272 to 851. 

What M. Dautrey now proposes is practically an.ex- 
tension of such services to main lines, such as that 
from Paris to Brest. He argues that for heavy traffic 
there can be nothing better than the railroads. For the 
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Paris-Brest line he would provide two express trains 
per day only, one running by day and the other by 
night. All other passenger traffic would be taken care 
of by rail cars. For the general traffic over longer 
distances he would provide rail cars capable of from 
60 to 75 m.p.h., while the local traffic would be handled 
with cars having a maximum speed of 50 to 55 m.p.h. 
The first type of cars would stop at the principal sta- 
tions only, and from all of these stations a wide area 
would be covered by motor buses. 

The use of rail cars on branch lines is being favored 
by the Superior Council of Railroads in France, and 
some of the railroad companies already have taken 
steps to change their equipment. Thus the P.L.M. 
(Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean) has asked manufacturers 
for proposals on rail cars equipped with oil engines, 
which must be so designed that the engines can be 
readily removed from the cars without dismantling 
the frames of same. A maximum speed of 56 m.p.h. is 
specified for level stretches, and 37.5 m.p.h. for grad- 
ients of 114 per cent, while the braking power must be 
sufficient to bring the car to a stop from its maximum 
speed in a distance of 400 ft. on a down grade of 12 
per cent. 
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Automotive Oddities—sy Pete Keenan 















SWISS NAMED 
GIRDER HOPES TO GO 
AROUND THE WORLD ON 
THIS MOTORIZED ONE 
WHEEL DRIVE. HE 
INVENTED. 
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LOOK AND | WAIHOUT ANY REASON EXCEPT JEALOUSY A 
LISTEN BIG BLACK HORSE WALKED UP AND KICKED HIM 
° UNCONSCIOUS. Contributed by /S.Marvin of NA.CC. 
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Plans World Congress 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—The 
sixth world motor transport 
congress, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, will be 
held in Paris in June of next 
year, according to a report from 
John V. Lawrence, European 
representative of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The subjects to be discussed 
at this meeting will be rail and 
motor coordination, plans for 
counteracting the universal 
upward trend in motor vehicle 
taxation and highway finance. 


Janesville Plant 
Recalls 725 


JANESVILLE, WIS., Nov. 23— 
The Chevrolet plant here today 
has approximately 1000 people 
at work, having recalled 1725 
workers during the past week to 
round out the force of 275 which 
was recalled earlier in the 
month. 


Offers Replacement 


Brake Drums 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Nov. 
25—A complete new line of 
pressed steel replacement brake 
drums for passenger cars and 
light trucks is announced by the 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., makers of brake linings 
and other automotive products. 
The new line is comprised of 
120 different drums. 


Diamond T Adds 
107 Dealers 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Diamond 
T Motor Car Co. has added 107 
new dealers to its organization 
since Jan. 1, according to E. J. 
Bush, vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales. Addition of a 
number of foreign sales outlets 
also has been made. 


lowa Engineering Experiment 
Station of Iowa State College at 
Ames has just published its Bul- 
letin No. 106 on ‘‘Automobile Oper- 
ating Costs and Mileage Studies.” 
Robley Winfrey is editor of the 
Bulletin. 
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NEWS 


OF THE INDUSTRY 


HARGED with operating a motor vehicle while 
intoxicated, Edward Burke, colored, escaped 
jail when he told the judge there would be no one 
to take care of his motor, “Sam” by name. Burke 
explained to the judge that the motor vehicle was 
of one horsepower. This stumped the judge, but 
he finally found a statute applicable and was 
going to give Burke ten days for letting his 
wagon smash an automobile, when the darky 
begged off, to feed his motor. 

A monorail passenger service for visitors to 
the Chicago World’s Fair, is under consideration. 
The device would make 100 miles an hour and 
would carry passengers from Thirty-Ninth Street 
to stations inside the fair grounds. 

An adaptation of the traveling store idea has 
been effected by the Illinois Battery and Elec- 
tric Company of Quincy, in its use of a 114-ton 
truck fitted as a 
traveling shop _ to 
make deliveries of 
tires and batteries to 
dealers in surround- 
ing territory. 




















Aero Operations Progress 


Progress of a most gratifying character was 
made by air transport operations in the United 
States during the past fiscal year, according to 
the annual report of Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

In comparing conditions at the end of the fiscal 
years 1931 and 1930, the report states that 37,132 
more miles were being flown daily by air trans- 
port companies both in the United States and on 
foreign extensions at the end of the past fiscal 
year than at the end of the previous period. 

The total mileage flown on schedule every 24 
hours in the United States, and to Canada, the 
West Indies and Latin America at the end of the 
fiscal year 1931 was 140,314, according to the 
report. During the calendar year 1930, a total 
of 417,505 passengers was carried and nearly 
37,000,000 miles were flown. 

In miscellaneous flying, which consists of such 
activities as student instruction, aerial sight- 
seeing, exhibition flying, crop dusting, aerial 
photography and kindred activities, more than 
108,000,000 miles were flown and nearly 3,000,- 
000 persons were carried in the calendar year 
1930. Of this number, about 1,850,000 were car- 
ried for hire. 
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Marvin Elected 


J. S. Marvin, assistant general 
manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
and manager of its traffic de- 
partment, has been elected to 
the directorate and the execu- 
tive committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


October Sales Estimate 


October registrations of new 
passenger cars totaled 101,006, 
according to careful estimates 
based on returns from 44 states. 
This compares with 124,900 in 
September and 150,000 in Octo- 
ber last year. This estimate 
places Chevrolet October regis- 
trations at 29,200, Ford at 23,- 
400 and Plymouth at 11,400. 


Gardner Gets Dividend 


ST. LOUIS, Nov. 25—A divi- 
dend of 70 cents a share to 
stockholders of the Gardner 
Motor Co., Inc., was authorized 
yesterday by Circuit Judge Ross- 
kopf at the request of the re- 
ceiver, Russel E, Gardner, Jr. 
Mr. Gardner reported the com- 
pany’s assets total $592,213, 
against comparatively small lia- 
bilities. The present distribu- 
tion amounts to $210,000. The 
stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been sell- 
ing recently as low as 50 cents 
a share. 


Parker Reports Profit 


DETROIT, Nov. 24— Parker 
Rustproof Corp. reports net 
profit of $485,859 for first nine 
months of this year after de- 
preciation but before Federal 
taxes, as against a profit of 
$436,326 for the same period 
last year. 


Offering Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 
CHICAGO, Nov. 24—Unemploy- 
ment insurance is being offered 
employees of J. I. Case Co. work- 
ing on a piece-work basis. Pay- 
ments are made jointly by the 
company and workers. 
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Detroit Show Allots Space; Salon to Open; Other News 


Detroit Space Alloted 


DETROIT, Nov. 25—Allotment of 
space for the thirty-first annual De- 
troit automobile show, to be held dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 23-30 in Conven- 
tion Hall, was completed during the 
past week and all available space for 
passenger and commercial cars and 
customs bodies was taken by manu- 
facturers and distributors. Joseph A. 
Schulte, chairman of the show com- 
mittee, Detroit Auto Dealers Associa- 
tion, stated that this was the first 
year since early days of automobile 
industry when every available foot of 
space has been taken at such an early 
date. 


New Spark-Plig Tester 


DETROIT, Nov. 25—AC Spark Plug . 


Co. is introducing an entirely new 
spark-plug tester which is the first 
device to successfully test spark plugs 
in the engine under its own power 
compression and ignition conditions. 
The new tester enables the service 
man to show his customers the condi- 
tion of spark plugs without removing 
them from the engine. The tester is 
based on scientific principles and vir- 
tually is a duplicate on a small scale 
of the apparatus used by AC in its 
spark-plug development work. 


Change Harmsworth Course 


DETROIT, Nov. 24—The 1932 Harms- 
worth races, if there is a challenger, 
will be run on a new 10-nautical-mile 
course in Lake St. Clair instead of on 
the Detroit River, according to W. D. 
Edenburn, chairman of the race com- 
mittee. The proposed course, which 
is subject to approval by the Y.A.A. 
executive and race committees, is tri- 
angular, and the start and finish lines 
are so located as to give more than a 
two-mile straightaway between the 
start and the first turn. 


Petroleum Imports Rise 


NEW YORK, Nov. 25—Imports of pe- 
troleum for the week ending Nov. 21 
amounted to 236,000 bbl. daily, as 
compared with 132,857 daily for the 
previous week and 232,429 daily for 
the four weeks ending Nov. 21. Crude 
runs to stills amounted to 2,261,600 
bbl.; cracked gasoline, 3,331,000 bbl.; 
gasoline at terminals and transit, 12,- 
917,000 to Nov. 21, as compared with 
13,525,000 the previous week, and 12,- 
255,000 the corresponding week last 
year. 


Bentley Reported Sold 


According to press reports from Lon- 
don during the week ending Nov. 28, 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., has taken over 
Bentley Motors, Ltd., from the Brit- 
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ish Equitable Central Trust, Ltd., 
which recently acquired Bentley’s as- 
sets following the latter’s liquidation 
last July. It is understood that Rolls- 
Royce will probably form a subsidiary 
company for the Bentley assets. 


FWD Schedule Assured 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS., Nov. 23— 
With a new order for 100 truck units 
from the state of New York, the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co. has enough 
work on its books to assure keeping 
its full force of 625 employees at 
work until February, according to an 
announcement by Walter Olen, presi- 
dent. The FWD company has main- 
tained its force throughout the slump 
and has not reduced wages, he added. 
On his return from New York a few 
days ago Mr. Olen was able to an- 
nounce the interesting news that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
informed him that it will begin buy- 
ing new supplies in December. The 
FWD company is an extensive manu- 
facturer of equipment for setting 
poles and constructing transmission 
lines. 


Michigan Employment Off 


DETROIT, Nov. 23—Employment in 
the automobile industry in the state 
of Michigan during October totaled 
112,158 against 149,427 in September 
and 186,996 in October last year. 
These figures from the department of 
Labor and Industry are based on the 
reports of 72 companies. 

The aggregate weekly payroll was 
$3,459,681 in October, $3,128,569 in 
September and $5,149,076 in Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Average weekly earnings per capita 
were $30.81 in October, $20.94 in Sep- 
tember and $27.54 in October last 
year. 


Analyzes New U. K. Tariff 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—The first list 
of products upon which the emergency 
tariff of 50 per cent is to become ef- 
fective this week in Great Britain 
does not apply directly to any auto- 
motive goods, according to an analy- 
sis made by the Motor & Equipment 
Association. Furthermore, the tariff 
is not applicable to empire merchan- 
dise, which means manufacturers hav- 
ing plants in Canada or England 
would not be affected so far as the 
output of those plants is concerned. 


Develops New Rivet 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23—Waterbury 
Button Co. of Waterbury, Conn., has 
developed a new type of tubular and 
bifurcated rivet, which is said to re- 
sult in considerable saving over meth- 
ods used in the past in riveting auto- 
mobile assemblies. 


Salon to Open in N. Y. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 28—With new chas- 
sis engineering features of such an 
important nature as to threaten to 
steal the spotlight from the time-hon- 
ored presentation of the latest styles 
and types in custom coachwork, the 
twenty-seventh annual Automobile 
Salon opens tomorrow evening at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, and will 
continue all week, being open from 
11 to 11 o’clock each day. 


Seiberling Pays Debentures 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company has paid $750,000 of its 
6 per cent debentures which matured 
Nov. 15. The debentures were issued 
in the fall of 1930 in the amount of 
$3,100,000 maturing serially over a 
three and one-half year period. The 
Nov. 15 maturity is the first to fall 
due. 


Donald Fraser 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 23—Donald Fra- 
ser, former vice-president and a di- 
rector of the Chain Belt Co., and a 
director of the Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., Federal Malleable Co. and other 
allied interests, died Nov. 20 after a 
brief illness. He was 78 years of age 
and a native of Montreal, Que., com- 
ing to Milwaukee in 1888. He was 
works manager of Chain Belt before 
becoming vice-president and a direc- 
tor. He retired in 1917. 


Bendix Offers Tubing 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—Bendix Strom- 
berg Carburetor Co. has established a 
flexible tubing division for the manu- 
facture and sale of a new type of 
seamless flexible tubing. The Bendix 
tubing is produced from straight, 
seamless tubing and retains the seam- 
less quality of the original tubing. 


Motor Products Declares 

DETROIT, Nov. 24—Motor Products 
Corp. directors declared a regular 
quarterly 50-cent dividend, payable 


Jan. 2 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 21. 


Newark Show Planned 
NEW YORK, Nov. 24—The Newark 
(New Jersey) Automobile Show will 


be held at the 113th Infantry Armory, | 


Jan. 16 to 238, 1932. This show opens 
on the evening that the New York na- 
tional show closes. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—Perfect Circle 
Co. reports net profit for 10 months 
ended Oct. 31 of $803,835. This is 


equivalent, after all charges, to $4.94 
a share, and compares with earnings 
of $570,722 or $3.51 a share for the 
corresponding period last year. 
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Loomis Blames Railroads for Not Cutting 
Equipment to Meet Present Traffic Needs 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 25—Failure of 
management to prune passenger serv- 
ice down to the point where the rail- 
ways can profitably carry the dimin- 
ishing flow of traffic automobiles have 
left them, and not competition of com- 
mercial highway vehicles, is the chief 
cause of the financial difficulties of 
the railways today, so far as affected 
by highway competition, declared Ed- 
ward F. Loomis, secretary, Motor 
Truck Committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking today at a luncheon of the 
Shippers and Automotive Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

“The main source of the railroads’ 
troubles is, of course, lack of tonnage 
due to the depression,” Mr. Loomis 
said. 

“Such traffic as the railroads are 
losing today to trucks and buses is 
only a drop in the bucket compared 
with losses in passenger traffic and 
revenue to automobiles. Railroads 
are advocating strict regulation of the 
truck and bus business and higher 
taxation of these vehicles in the hal- 
lucination that they will obtain addi- 
tional revenues that will help to put 
them back on their feet. Such for- 
mer railroad revenue as now goes to 
trucks and buses is insignificant, es- 
pecially in comparison with the losses 
to the private automobile. 

“In 1920 the private automobile ac- 
counted for 65,600,000,000 passenger 
miles; in 1930 it accounted for 403,- 
000,000,000 passenger miles. 

“Yet in the face of this tremendous 
increase in passenger automobile use 
the railroads have obstinately per- 
sisted in offering almost identically 
the same amount of rail passenger 
service to the public at constantly in- 
creasing losses to themselves. 

“The railroads operated in 1920 3,- 
583,000,000 passenger train car miles, 
and in 1930, in spite of the automo- 
bile competition, they still offered to 
the public 3,563,000,000 passenger 
train car miles. 

“In 1920 the public patronized this 
offering of railway service to the ex- 
tent of 46,848,000,000 railroad pas- 
senger miles, but by 1930 the public 
used only 26,822,000,000 railroad pas- 
senger miles. 

“No automobile manufacturer could 
continue to over-produce automobile 
transportation facilities at this rate 
in the face of a declining market over 
even a small portion of a decade with- 
out going into receivership. 

“For providing the public with al- 
most identical rail transportation fa- 
cilities in 1920 and in 1930, the rail- 
roads received in passenger revenues 
in 1920 $1,288,503,000, and in 1930 
$729,625,000, or a decrease in revenue 
of substantially $550,000,000. 

“Railroad experience in handling 
freight has been far different. The rail- 
roads carried 410,306,000,000 ton-miles 
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of freight in 1920 and 383,787,000,000 
ton-miles of freight in 1930. While a 
slight decrease in railroad freight 
traffic is shown, the 1930 statistics are 
not representative of the decade. Ex- 
cept for the depression years of 1921 
and 1930, the volume of freight car- 
ried by railroads has increased stead- 
ily and substantially, despite the grow- 
ing use of motor trucks. 

“Rail freight revenues in 1920 were 
$4,328,000,000, and in 1930 $4,083,- 
000,000. This again does not reflect 
the steady annual growth in freight 
revenues during the decade. 

“Using estimates based on studies 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
motor trucks in interurban service 
carried 3,140,000,000 ton-miles in 1920, 
and 11,700,000,000 ton-miles in 1930. 
Truck freight traffic, therefore, is as 
insignificant a proportion of railroad 
freight movement as is railroad pas- 
senger traffic an insignificant propor- 
tion of passenger automobile traffic. 

“Attempts to fasten upon commer- 
cial highway vehicles responsibility 
for the railroads’ financial difficulties 
are accordingly not supported by the 
facts. 

“Railroad difficulties arising from 
loss of business to the automobile, 
truck and bus, will be solved only 
when the railroads turn their eyes 
away from the alluring mirage of gov- 
ernmental intervention that might 
throttle highway traffic, and face 
these facts and attempt to understand 
them. In my opinion, that means a 
drastic cut in passenger train service 
and wholesale adoption of motor 
trucks and buses as auxiliaries in 
unified transportation systems, where 
the train, truck and bus are used to 
provide most profit for railroad stock 
security holders, and best service to 
the public.” 


Develops New Boat 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23—Fire-Police 
Boat Co., Norwalk, Conn., has devel- 
oped a boat for use in police and ma- 
rine fire services, utilizing a converted 
Model A Ford engine. The boat is 26 
ft. long, has a beam of 8 ft. 3 in. and 
draws 2 ft.6 in. Fire-fighting equip- 
ment includes a pump mounted for- 
ward on the engine and guarded by a 
brass rail. 


Bendix Declares Dividend 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Directors of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. have declared 
the regular dividend of 25 cents a 
share on the common stock at a meet- 
ing of the board in South Bend, Ind. 
The announcement was made that 
Bendix has placed more new business 
on its books during the last month 
than in any previous entire year in the 
company’s history. 


Mexican Market 
Dwindles Away 


Many Vehicle Dealers 
Close Shop on Account 
of Depressed Business 


LAREDO, TEX., Nov. 23—Automo- 
bile sales in Mexico have fallen off 
to such an extent that many dealers 
in the larger cities of that country 
have either closed their establishments 
temporarily or have taken on side 
lines to carry them through the period 
of business depression. During the 
month of November only six automo- 
biles were exported to Mexico through 
the Laredo port of entry, as compared 
with 500 to 700 a month two or three 
years ago. The exports through other 
border gateways and Gulf ports dur- 
ing November show a corresponding 
falling off. The extensive highway 
construction program of the Mexican 
Government served to stimulate the 
demand for automobiles for a time, 
but there has been great curtailment 
of this work of improvement during 
the last few months, and in many 
cases dealers have found themselves 
overstocked with cars and unable to 
make sales. The temporary shutting 
down of mining operations in prac- 
tically all of the districts of Mexico 
has likewise closed what was formerly 
a good market for both automobiles 
and motor trucks. 


Curtiss-Wright 
Reports Loss 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23—Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and subsidiaries report 
net loss for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 of $2,139,388. This includes 
depreciation and amortization to the 
amount of $1,973,811. This compares 
with a loss for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year of $7,159,- 
255. Loss for the third quarter was 
$676,234, as compared with $1,807,- 
594 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., 
a subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright, shows 
a loss for the third quarter of $102,- 
834, as compared with a profit in the 
third quarter of last year of $107,706. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., another 
subsidiary, shows a profit for the third 
quarter ended Sept. 30 of $293,736, as 
compared with a loss last year of 
$657,944. 


Hayes Reports Loss 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23—Hayes Body 
Corp. reports net loss for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 of $269,696. 
This compares with a loss of $486,414 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Loss for the September quarter was 
$106,260, as compared with $100,645 
for the corresponding period last year. 
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Cord Again Heads 


Auburn Companies 

E. L. Cord, president of the Cord 
Corp., has announced that he again 
assumes the presidency of the Auburn 
Automobile Co., a division of the Cord 
Corp., and that the resignation of R. 
H. Faulkner as president of Auburn 
has been accepted. Mr. Faulkner was 
with Auburn prior to Mr. Cord’s con- 
nection with the organization in 1924. 
He became president of Auburn in 
February, 1931. Mr. Faulkner’s 
future plans have not been definitely 
revealed. 

Mr. Cord says, in connection with the 
above statement, “The future for the 
automobile business is what it always 
has been. The public’s need for auto- 
motive transportation constantly in- 
creases. Therefore, companies that 
are able to produce newer, better-built 
cars that offer greater value for less 
cost will enjoy an ever-increasing 
public patronage. That has always 
been Auburn’s aim, and accounts for 
Auburn’s remarkable sales increase 
this year. Our plans for the future 
are based on the possibility that the 
automobile industry may have a 
smaller total volume to share next 
year than this. Auburn’s plans are 
made to meet that kind of a market. 
In preparation for the future, divi- 
sions of the Cord Corp. have invested 
more money this year than ever be- 
fore in engineering development work 
and in improved manufacturing meth- 
ods. Our optimism is based upon con- 
fidence in our organization’s ability to 
even surpass its record of 1931.” 


Mooney Authors Book Ill 


James D. Mooney, vice-president of 
General Motors Corp. in charge of ex- 
port activities, has written a new 
book entitled “Wages and the Road 
Ahead.” 

In this book, Mr. Mooney deals with 
the economic problems involved in the 
American wage scale and analyzes the 
real wages available to the American 
industry. 

In commenting upon the question of 
wage reduction, Mr. Mooney says: 
“The temporary expedient of wage 
cutting serves only as the stick of 
dynamite that loosens the king log of 
our jammed rivers of demand. The 
real wealth will come only after this 
jam has been broken and only through 
production and hard work.” 


Plan New Service Firm 

The firm of Spooner & Kriegel has 
been formed in New York to plan and 
undertake industrial sales and promo- 
tion. The principals, W. B. Spooner, 
Jr., and Philip Krieger, are both engi- 
neers with advertising and sales pro- 
motion background, Mr. Spooner with 
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industrial publications and Mr. Krie- 
gel with such companies as Surface 
Combustion, Gehnrich Oven and Met- 
alwash Machinery. 


E. F. DuBrul Resigns; 
Plans Own Activities 


Ernest F. DuBrul, general manager 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association since 1921, has retired 
from this position to engage in the 
private practice of consultant on fi- 
nance, marketing and management, 
it has been announced at the head- 
quarters of the organization in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. DuBrul, a fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Management and an associate 


. member of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers, recently won 
wide recognition through his paper on 
“Research in Management Problems 
by an American Trade Association,” 
presented, July, 1931, at a meeting of 
the International Management Insti- 
tute, Geneva, Switzerland. 

He will be succeeded by Boyd Fisher, 
formerly an official of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, who will as- 
sume the managership of the associa- 
tion on Dec. 15. 


Goodrich Shifts Two 


J. Earl Gulick, staff superintendent of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. tire division 
for the past three years, has been ap- 
pointed to sales work under G. E. 
Brunner, manager of the specialized 
sales department. 

Mr. Gulick has been associated with 
the rubber industry since his gradua- 
tion from Akron University. He went 
to Goodrich in 1927. 

D. D. Reichow, a tire-division em- 
ployee for six years since his gradua- 
tion from the University of Iowa, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Gulick, it was announced by 
E. H. Barder, general superintendent 
of the division. 


Fargo Names McCallum 
Donald C. McCallum, former national 
fleet sales representative for Chrys- 
ler Corp. in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager, Detroit region of 
Chrysler Motors, Fargo division, with 
headquarters in Detroit. Previous to 
joining Dodge Brothers and Chrys- 
ler Corp. seven years ago, Mr. McCal- 
lum was associated with Timken-De- 
troit Axle. 


Triphagen Leaves Durant 
Clarence A. Triphagen, who has been 
general sales manager of the Durant 
Motor Co. of Michigan, has resigned 
without announcing his plans for the 
future. Durant sales territories con- 
tinue to be handled by W. C. Durant in 
the East and Theodore Johnson in the 
West. 





Herren Forms Company 


to Make Light Plane 
CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Herren Aero- 
nautical Corp., formed by a group of 
noted motor and plane engineers two 
years ago, to develop a light airplane, 
announces such a ship has been per- 
fected along revolutionary ideas and 
will be in production on a two-a-day 
basis within two and one-half months. 
The engine was perfected. by William 
R. Beckman, vice-president of the 
company in charge of engineering. 
He was assisted by H. McKay Steele, 
his associate in the Johnson Outboard 
Motor and Deusenberg companies, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the Herren 
Company and Wilson Herren, pres- 
ident. Trent Fry is test pilot and 
Claire Linsted, former navy flier, de- 
signed the plane. Building of the 
plane was supervised by Major R. W. 
Schroeder, and he says he believes it 
will put flying within the reach of the 
average man. 

The plane weighs 475 lb. empty and 
950 lb. fully loaded and is stressed to 
perform maneuvers demanded of 
planes in the $4,000 class. The price 
will be $1,660, but when placed on 
production basis the price will be cut 
to $1,000. Common automobile gas- 
oline is used. Top speed is 100 
m.p.h. and it will cruise at 85 for 340 
miles on one load of fuel, 16 gal. 


Pines' Operations 


Satisfactory 

CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Operations of 
Pines Winterfront Company during 
the six months ending Oct. 31, 1931, 
resulted in a profit, which while fall- 
ing short of dividend requirements of 
50 cents a share for the period is con- 
sidered highly satisfactory by the 
management. Recently the company 
has been producing winterfronts for 
standard equipment on cars, but due 
to unseasonably warm weather, the 
jobber trade has been slow. New 
items recently announced by the con- 
cern are experiencing greater volume. 
The turning signal, B battery elim- 
inators for automobile radios are show- 
ing promise. A novel design flash- 
light and a new carburetor are two 
recent additions to the line. 


N.S.P.A. Elects 


DETROIT, Nov. 23—E. P. Chalfant, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association, 
has announced the election of seven 
jobbers, three associate jobbers and 
two manufacturers to membership in 
the association. 

The names of the newly elected 
manufacturing concerns are: New 
Process Gear Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; United States Rubber Co. 
(Brake Lining and Clutch Facing 
Division), Detroit, Mich. 

De Soto distribution in New York will 
be handled through a factory branch 
headed by Glenn Cairns. Orrin P. Kil- 
bourn, who formerly headed his own dis- 
tribution firm, has become vice-president 


of the agency handling De Soto advertis- 
ing. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
Automotive Industries 


NEW YORK, Nov. 25—Business 
in the United States as a whole last 
week ranged from quiet to fair, 
with collections slow in almost all 
parts of the country. The ex- 
tremely unseasonable weather in 
many sections of the country ham- 
pered trade. Wholesale and job- 
bing trade was irregular; but, for 
the most part, it was unsatisfac- 
tory. Special displays of Christ- 
mas goods in some stores are being 
used to encourage the early sales 
of holiday goods. 
CHAIN STORE SALES | 
Sales of 44 store chains during 
October totaled $285,185,654, as 
against $299,116,721 a year ago. 
Sales of three mail order houses 
during October amounted to 52,- 
187,795, as against $68,597,766 a year 
ago. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average retail food prices in 51 
cities in the United States on Oc- 
tober 15 were one-third of 1 per 
cent below those a month earlier 
and 17% per cent below those a 
year earlier. 
ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 
Production of electricity during 
the week ended November 14 was 
5.2 per cent below that in the cor- 
responding period last year. How- 
ever, production in New England 
alone increased 1 per cent. 
CAR LOADINGS 
Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended November 7 totaled 
717,029 cars, which marks a de- 
crease of 23,334 cars below those 
during the preceding week, a de- 
crease of 164,488 cars below those 
a year ago, and a decrease of 331,- 
939 cars below those two years ago. 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
Merchandise exports during Oc- 
tober amounted to $205,000,000, as 
against $326,896,000 a year ago, 
while imports totaled $169,000,000, as 
against $247,367,000. Exports dur- 
ing the first ten months of this 
year totaled $2,046,731,000, as 
against $3,279,346,000 in the cor- 
responding period last year. Im- 
ports totaled $1,787,657,000, as 
against $2,648,679,000. 
FISHER’S INDEX 
Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended November 21 stood at 68.6, as 
against 68.6 the week before and 
68.3 two weeks before. 
BANK DEBITS 
Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts outside of New York City 
for the week ended November 18 
were 24 per cent below those a 
year ago. 
STOCK MARKET 
An almost uninterrupted decline 
took place on the stock market last 
week. There was a rally on Thurs- 
day, but renewed liquidation fol- 
lowed the next day with the news 
of a sharp break in wheat prices 
and the omission and reduction of 
railway dividends. Steel reached a 
new low for the year. 
BROKERS’ LOANS 
Brokers’ loans in New York City 
during the week ended November 
18 continued to decline. There was 
a reduction of $56,000,000, which 
brought the total down to $775,000,- 
000. 


RESERVE STATEMENT 

Federal Reserve credit outstand- 
ing has reached the highest level 
in ten years. This is attributed 
to the increase of Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation and to the large 
amount of acceptances purchased 
by the Federal Reserve banks fol- 
lowing the suspension of gold pay- 
ments in England. However, there 
was some contraction during the 
week ended November 18. Hold- 
ings of discounted bills declined 
$22,000,000; holdings of bills bought 
in the open market declined $63,- 
000,000, while holdings of Govern- 
ment securities remained un- 
changed. The Reserve ratio on 


November 18 was 64.1 per cent, as 
against 62.5 per cent a week earlier 
and 61.5 per cent two weeks earlier. 
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Sterling Offers 
New Light Truck 


Although specializing in the produc- 
tion of heavy-duty trucks for many 
years, the Sterling Motor Truck Co. 
this year supplemented its line with 
several light-duty models. Now comes 
the announcement of another light- 
duty model, the Kenwood, a fast de 
luxe unit of 1 to 1% ton capacity. It 
is available in two wheelbases, 142 in. 
standard and 162 in. long. 

Appearance is stressed in the new 
model. The new style V-type radiator 
with wind deflectors, introduced by 
Sterling early this year, is used in 
the Kenwood. This together with long 
hood and hinged louvers give the 
front end a distinctive passenger car 
appearance. Long, sweeping crown 
fenders and five wire wheels carry 
out the theme. Such features as cowl 
lights, chrome-plated bumpers and full 
running boards are standard equip- 
ment. 

The chassis is of regular Sterling 
construction. Power is supplied by a 
3% x 4 in. six-cylinder engine devel- 
oping 60 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. The en- 
gine is mounted in unit with a 10-in. 
single-plate clutch and a 4-speed 
transmission. The rear axle is a Tim- 
ken full-floating, bevel gear type. 
Timken front axles are also used. The 
frame channels are 6-in. pressed steel 
with heavy cross-members. Lockheed 
hydraulic brakes and 6.50/20 balloon 
tires are standard equipment. 

De luxe bodies are being offered in 
several styles at nominal prices, and 
the job can be obtained as a complete 
unit when desired. It is stated that 
the chassis with full de luxe equipment 
lists in the $1,000 class at the factory. 


McAleer Enters Canada 


DETROIT, Nov. 23—Announcement 
has been made by C. H. McAleer, pres- 
ident of McAleer Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, of the incorporation of the 
McAleer Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Canada. 
The new Canadian plant will be lo- 
cated at the corner of Victoria and 
Sandwich Sts., Walkerville, Ont. 

The company will be a distinctly 
Canadian organization purchasing all 
raw materials, packaging supplies and 
other commodities at Canadian 





sources, and the labor requirements of 
the new plant will be filled by Ca- 
nadian workmen. 

Sales headquarters of the company’s 
automotive products to the jobbing 
trade will be centered in Toronto under 
the direction of Arthur Kinzinger, 
210 Dundas St., Toronto. Other 
division of the sales staff will operate 
from the home office in Walkerville. 

Officers of the new company are 
C. H. McAleer, president and treas- 
urer; R. M. Buckingham, vice-pres- 
ident and secretary. 


Raybestos Reports Profit 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23 — Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., reports net profit for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 of 
$666,135. This is equal to 99 cents a 
share on capital stock and compares 
with earnings of $951,976, or $1.41 a 
share for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Earnings for the third 
quarter were $85,956, or 13 cents a 
share, as compared with $126,477,. or 
19 cents a share, for the third quarter 
of last year. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents has been declared, payable 
December 15 to stockholders of record 
November 30. 


Stainless Steel Plane Flown 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23—The first 
stainless steel airplane built by 
American Aeronautical Corp. com- 
pleted its first public flight yesterday 
at the New York Seaplane Base at 
Port Washington. This plane is an 
amphibion of the Savoia-Marchetti 
type, and was welded together by a 
process developed by Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co. 

The welding was done by a process 
known as “shot” welding, developed 
by the Budd Co. under the super- 
vision of Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale. 


Chance Vought 


Gets Contracts 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23 — Chance 
Vought Corp. has been awarded navy 
aircraft contracts totalling $1,744,311. 
Contracts are for 28 observation 
planes of one type and 65 of another 
type. 
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Parts Index 
Below 1931 


But Accessory Sales 
Show More Than 


Seasonal Advance 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—Sales of auto- 
motive parts and equipment declined 
during October at somewhat greater 
than the usual seasonal rate, accord- 
ing to the index figures prepared by 
the Motor & Equipment Association. 

Accessories, on the other hand, 
showed possibly somewhat greater 
than the usual seasonal advance at 
this time, due to the sale of winter 
supplies, and even reached a point 
higher than the corresponding month 
of last year. 

Shop equipment sales also showed 
a slight advance during October, but 
are still away below the figures for 
October of last year, in common with 
the other groups. 

Actual figures for the month of Oc- 
tober, based on January, 1925, as 100, 
are: original equipment, 37, as against 
54 in September, and 75 in October of 
last year; service parts, 129, as 
against 138 in September and 140 in 
October, 1930. Accessories, 80, as 
compared with 66 in September, and 
with 79 in October, 1930, and service 
equipment, 69, compared with 67 in 
September and 99 last year. The re- 
sulting grand index for the month is 
54, as compared with 67 in September 
and 86 in October, 1930. 

Jobbers’ sales during the month 
also showed a slight increase, which 
is probably attributable likewise to 
the sale of winter accessories, and 
registered an index of 108, as com- 
pared with 99 in September. This fig- 
ure, however, is considerably below 
the October, 1930, figure of 155. As 
compared with a sales increase of nine 
points by jobbers, their accounts re- 
ceivable showed an increase of only 
two points during the month. 


Kissel Sale Postoned 


HARTFORD, WIS., Nov. 23—Sale of 
the assets of the Kissel Motor Car 
Co., originally set for Oct. 27, and 
then postponed to Nov. 23, has again 
been postponed to a date to be an- 
nounced shortly. The receivers are 
George A. Kissel, president of the 
company, and Thomas L, Davison, at- 
torney. 


More Streamlining 
Apparent at Shows 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24—Increased 
streamline effects in the design of fit- 
tings and hardware for automobiles 
will be noticeable in the 1932 shows, 
according to one authority on the sub- 
ject. Not only will the hardware give 
the appearance of motion, even when 
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A. J. Rogers 


who was recently appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Marmon organ- 
ization, and elected to the directorate. 
Mr. Rogers has been acting as advertising 
manager of the company for the past 


several months 








the car is at a standstill, but through 
increased mechanical development it 
will render a greater service through 
taking advantage of the increased lev- 
erage in such items as window regu- 
lators and door handles. 


Sterling Books Order 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 23—An order 
for 10 heavy-duty-type trucks has 
been received by the Sterling Motor 
Truck Co. from the Interstate Truck- 
ing Co. of Chicago, which includes 
Milwaukee in its transportation ter- 
ritory. The Interstate line already 
operates 30 Sterling units. Just a 
short time ago Sterling sold 27 simi- 
lar units to the Pacific Freight Lines, 
San Francisco. “In addition to these 
two large orders we have received 
many smaller orders from freight 
haulers within the last 90 days, and 
we have more quotations and proposi- 
tions outstanding at present than at 
any other period in the last 18 
months,” said H. C. Keenan, vice- 
president of the Sterling company. 


Florida Tax Law Upheld 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Nov. 23—The 
1931 state gasoline tax revenue dis- 
tribution law has again been upheld 
by the state supreme court. 

In a decision handed down on Nov. 
19, the high court reaffirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the measure and at 
the same time denied a petition for 
rehearing filed by J. E. Mathews, a 
member of the legislature from Duval 
county, who contended that the act 
was invalid. 





Bramwell Lecture 
Reviews Progress 


Steam and Internal 
Combustion Power 
Change Relationship 


At the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Sir J. A. Ewing delivered be- 
fore Section G what is known as the 
Bramwell Trust lecture, which had 
been arranged for 28 years earlier. In 
1881 Sir Frederick Bramwell, then 
president of the association, made the 
prediction that in 50 years gas power 
(from internal combustion engines) 
would have entirely superseded steam 
power, except possibly for a few obso- 
lete instaliations. In 1903 Bramwell 
established a trust fund to provide an 
honorarium for a lecture to be deliv- 
ered at the meeting of the association 
in 1931 (the centenary of the asso- 
ciation) at which the prediction made 
by him was to be reviewed. It was 
shown in the lecture, however, that 
Sir Frederick had been over-optimistic 
in his prediction, for of all the electric 
generating plants in operation in 
Great Britain in 1930, 5,531,952 kw. 
was driven by steam turbines, 138,806 
kw. by reciprocating steam engines, 
71,331 by oil engines, 17,473 kw. by 
gas engines and 42,208 kw. by water 
power. In 1881 it seemed that steam 
power, which had been under develop- 
ment for about a century, had about 
reached its limit, while the gas engine, 
which was only a few years old, was 
capable of much further improvement, 
and as at that time the thermal effi- 
ciency of steam plant hardly exceeded 
12 per cent while with the gas engine 
at least 20 per cent could be obtained, 
it is no wonder that Sir Frederick 
went astray. 


Michigan Sales Off 


DETROIT, Nov. 24—Passenger car 
registrations in the state of Michigan 
during October totaled 3636, a de- 
crease of 43 per cent from September 
figure of 6393, a decrease of 27 per 
cent from October, 1930, figure. Reg- 
istrations to date this year total 87,717 
as against 128,330 for same period 
last year. The October Ford figure 
was 1040, a decrease of 38 per cent 
from September total and 52 per cent 
decrease from the October, 1930, fig- 
ure. Chevrolet was second with 934, 
which is an increase of approximately 
four per cent over the October, 1930, 
total. Plymouth was third with 441, 
Essex fourth with 117, Oldsmobile 
fifth with 101 and Buick sixth with 99. 

Commercial car registrations totaled 
684, a decrease of 34 per cent from 
September figure and a decrease of 
40 per cent from the figure for Octo- 
ber last year. Ford was first with 
329, Chevrolet second with 218 and 
G.M.C. and International third with 
29 each. 
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G. M. Studies 
Truck Use 


Advocates Pooling 
of Equipment for 
Varied Operations 


Pooling of truck equipment in the 
handling of transportation in the pub- 
lic utility field rather than depart- 
mentalized operation is advocated in 
a report on a nation-wide survey of 
truck operation by electric, gas and 
water utilities by the General Motors 
Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. The 
survey is one of a series conducted by 
this company and designed to find the 
most economical means of truck oper- 
ation. 

By operating trucks through a cen- 
tralized department, the report states, 
less reserve equipment is_ needed, 
duplication is eliminated, trucks are 
more easily routed from one depart- 
ment to another, low-mileage trucks 
can be shifted to high mileage divi- 
sions and vice versa, thus making for 
uniform obsolescence, and idle time 
and overhead are reduced to a min- 
imum. “The answer to the problem 
of economical dispatch,” says the 
survey report, “is found in trucks 
under a separate transportation di- 
vision. More and more firms are using 
this plan and finding that it is the most 
economical way of operating.” 

“Finding that considerable losses 
are met through trucks laid up in the 
shop, the survey recommends a system 
of preventive maintenance, requiring 
drivers to report daily whatever serv- 
ice may be needed and having that 
taken care of during the night. More 
careful routing and systematic ar- 
rangement of loading facilities also 
are recommended. 

Taking up the problem of truck re- 
placement, the survey finds that “the 
real test of whether or not a truck 
should be replaced lies in the dollars 
and cents account of the work ac- 
complished by the equipment and the 
cost of getting that work done. In 
short, equipment should be replaced 
when it ceases to be profitable to oper- 
ate.” 


Waukesha Reports Profit 


NEW YORK, Nov. 23 — Waukesha 
Motors Co. reports net profit for the 
fiscal year ended July 31 of $3.76 a 
share, as compared with $4.50 a share 
for the previous year. 

Quarterly dividend of 75 cents a 
share will be declared at the Dec. 1 
meeting of the directors, according to 
H. L. Horning, president. 


1.H.C. Declares Dividend 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Directors of 
International Harvester Co. have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 62% cents a share on the common 
stock. The dividend is payable Jan. 
15 to stockholders of record Dec. 19. 
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Engineers Seek Norms for Machine Finishes 
in Request to American Standards Association 


REQUEST for the establishment 

of national standards for the 
quality of finishes of machine surfaces, 
a subject having an important bearing 
on interchangeable manufacture, has 
been submitted to the American Stand- 
ards Association by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

The A.S.M.E. has offered to act as 
sponsor or, with some other body, as 
joint sponsor for the project, if its 
initiation is approved by ASA. The 
latter body has appointed the follow- 
ing special committee to consider the 
request and to lay its recommenda- 
tions before the ASA Standards 
Council: 

Major William B. Hardigg, U. S. War 
Department, chairman; Frank R. Henry, 
Grinding Wheel Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the U. S. and Canada; F. O. Hoag- 
land, National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation; C. B. LePage, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers; C. B. Veal, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. 

The establishment of a basis of 
measurement for the quality of finish 
of machine surfaces would make it 
possible to classify different machine 
finishes, to compare them, and to des- 
ignate them on shop drawings and in 
specifications by a standard number, 
symbol, or term. The need for some 
kind of classification has been particu- 
larly felt, in the last few years, by 
the manufacturers and users of grind- 
ing equipment. Quality designations, 
such as “rough,” “commercial,” 
“smooth,” “fine,” “mirror,” “extra,” 
“ultra,” have been adopted by individ- 
ual companies, but such terms are like- 
ly to have a different meaning in each 
organization. Moreover, in so far as 
they are not tied down to measurable 
properties, they can be interpreted 
only by means of samples. Sets of 


such samples—also of finishes other 
than those which are ground—are ac- 
tually used by several firms as a guide 
for their engineering, production, and 
other departments. 

Quality of surface is, among other 
things, a major factor in the fitting 
together of parts. This applies in the 
first place to clearance fits—such as 
the fits between a shaft and its bear- 
ing where surface quality influences 
the wear of the parts. The tendency 
is to give cylindrical parts which have 
to function under exacting conditions 
a good quality of surface finish be- 
fore assembly, instead of following 
the old practice of letting them obtain 
such finish during a “running-in” pe- 
riod of the assembled machine. Sur- 
face quality also determines the max- 
imum resistance which parts with a 
tight fit will offer to an effort to sepa- 
rate them. Furthermore, quality of 
finish is a matter to be considered in 
many cases where no problem of fit 
is involved but where a certain ap- 
pearance of the manufactured product 
is required. The problem applies to 
surfaces of all kinds, cylindrical, flat, 
or otherwise, and to the different kinds 
of machine finishes used in manufac- 
turing practice. It also applies to fin- 
ishes obtained by processes not involv- 
ing the removal of metal, such as cold 
rolling or drawing, press-finishing, 
etc. 

If the ASA Standards Council, 
upon recommendation of the special 
committee, decides that work on the 
project shall be started, the sponsor 
or sponsors will organize a sectional 
committee consisting of representa- 
tives of all major groups having an 
interest in the project. 








Oppose Increase 


in Vehicle Taxes 

CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Members of the 
National Industrial Traffic League in 
annual convention here this week 
adopted a resolution opposing any sub- 
stantial increase in taxes for com- 
mercial motor vehicles. “Taxation 
should not be undertaken in the 
spirit of penalizing one type of car- 
rier against another,” said R. C. 
Fullbright, of Houston, Tex., chair- 
man of a committee which has been 
exchanging views with leading rail- 
way executives. 


Canada's Tourist Traffic 


OTTAWA, Nov. 23—The total num- 
ber of touring permits issued for 
foreign automobiles for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year in 
Canada numbered, 870,883. This was 
made up as follows: 
Sixty-day permits, 505,833. 
Six-month permits, 542. 
Twenty-four hours, 1,274,508. 
Compared with the corresponding 


period last year this shows an in- 
crease of 58,808 in the 60-day permits 
and 78 in the six-month permits but 
a drop of 197,185 in the 24-hour per- 
mits. 

The total number of permits issued 
in Ontario was 1,392,859, in Quebec 
186,490, in New Brunswick 85,833 and 
in British Columbia 70,007. 


Inland Concentrates 
Output 


CHICAGO, Nov. 23—Inland Steel Co., 
leading independent in the Chicago 
district, will concentrate steel sheet 
production in the enlarged plant at 
Indiana Harbor early in 1932. The 
Inland plant in Milwaukee is to be 
abandoned and that city’s Chamber 
of Commerce is now trying to find a 
buyer. The Indiana Harbor plant will 
have a capacity of 300,000 to 400,000 
tons annually and will be completed 
in January. Capacity of the Mil- 
waukee plant is around 75,000 tons 
annually. The Milcor Corp. and Sea- 
man Body Corp. were important buy- 
ers. 
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Activities of Automotive and Aero 


Trade Divisions Described in Report 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 283—Expanding 
activities of the Automotive Division 
and the Aeronautics Trade Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce are described in the 
annual report of the director of the 
Bureau, covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, recently released from 
the Government Printing Office. The 
section of the report covering these 
two commodity divisions follows in 
part. The Automotive Division re- 
ports: 

A constant flow of educational ma- 
terial went forward to the foreign 
offices of the Department of State and 
Department of Commerce and the do- 
mestic offices of the bureau. The re- 
sults of this procedure have been re- 
flected in better and more comprehen- 
sive reports from the field. Regular 
weekly reports of the American auto- 
motive production and sales situations 
were sent to field officers. 

Among the division’s new services 
established within the past year are: 

A monthly report to the industry of 
oversea stocks of American and for- 
eign vehicles by countries and price 
ranges. 

A world survey of potential foreign 
markets for American parts, accessor- 
ies and garage equipment. In this the 
division anticipated industry’s need, as 
export trends clearly indicated that 
our foreign trade in those products 
had suffered relatively less than in the 
case of complete vehicles. 

Various studies of automotive and 
highway development in major sec- 
tions of the world. 

At the beginning of 1931 material 
dealing with export prospects for that 
year, prepared by the foreign offices, 
was sent to motor executives, who 
indicated that they especially appre- 
ciated these data covering specific 
products by individual countries and 
wanted the service to be put on a regu- 
lar annual basis. 

A new domestic-commerce study has 
recently been undertaken and the 
groundwork for another one is being 
laid. 

The division, with the cooperation 
of the bureau’s foreign offices, assisted 
in paving the way for the sale of a 
considerable amount of automobiles 
and accessories in the foreign mar- 
kets. 


Increase is Steady 


Every year except one since its 
organization in 1921 the automotive 
division, with the cooperation of the 
bureau’s district offices, has shown an 
increase over the previous year in the 
number of services rendered to the 
automotive industry. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931, such serv- 
ices totaled approximately 300,000, 
representing an increase of about 5% 
per cent over 1930, 19 per cent over 
the peak business year of 1929, and 
more than 1600 per cent over 1921. 
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The number of special publications in- 
creased 100 per cent, and all of the 
weekly publications of the division 
were expanded and improved. For 
example, the Automotive Foreign 
Trade Manual and the Automotive 
World News now have new sections 
showing monthly market surveys of 
foreign countries and other informa- 
tion. Also, the format of those publi- 
cations has been changed to make 
them more readable and interesting. 


Aeronautics Trade 


The Aeronautics Trade Division re- 
ports: 

With the curtailment in domestic 
sales and production, the industry’s 
demands upon the aeronautics trade 
division for assistance in the past fis- 
cal year were greater than ever be- 
To meet this demand the serv- 
ices inaugurated during the first year 
of existence were expanded. : The 
weekly supplement to the Handbook 
for the Aeronautics Exported, pre- 
pared by the division and published 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, was expanded to include data 
on the foreign budgets for aeronau- 
tics expenditure, and, with the collabo- 
ration of the commercial intelligence 
division, more data on overseas im- 
porters and dealers suitable for han- 
dling American aviation products. 

The division contributed leading ar- 
ticles for the principal aviation maga- 
zines. At the suggestion of the divi- 
sion a prominent trade journal de- 
voted an entire issue—part of which 
was translated into Spanish and had 
wide circulation in Latin America and 
the Far East—to international avia- 
tion and trade. Two articles pre- 
pared in the division were used, and 
suggestions made by the division were 
followed as to other editorial content. 
Publicity was prepared in the division, 
and in some cases translated into for- 
eign languages, on United States 
aeronautical achievement and prod- 
ucts, which received widespread cover- 
age through both foreign and domes- 
tic field offices. 

As was true during the fiscal year 
1929-30, the division was associated, 
either through its own initiative or in 
its capacity of clearing house for work 
accomplished, in behalf of the indus- 
try by foreign offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Department of 
State, with at least one-half of the 
aeronautics exports during the fiscal 
year 1930-31. In this connection one 
of the industry’s most prominent 
manufacturers writes: 

A survey was started on the distri- 
bution of aircraft in the United 
States, which is intended to aid the 
sales manager in allocating distrib- 
utor and dealer territories and deter- 
mining the extent of his market, and 
servicing organizations in locating 


their facilities more strategically. The 
collaboration of executives in the in- 









+ + CALENDAR + + 
OF COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 


Salon, New York City...... Nov. 29-Dec. 5 
Motorcycle Show, London..Nov. 30-Dec. 5 
Buenos Aires, S. A., Automobile.Dec. 18-27 
National Automobile, New York..Jan. 9-16 


San Francisco, Automobile...... Jan. 9-16 
Newark, N. J., Automobile...... Jan. 16-23 
Cincinnati, Automobile ........ Jan, 17-23 
Milwaukee, Wis., Automobile...Jan. 17-23 
Philadelphia, Automobile ..... Jan. 18-23 
Louisville, Ky., Automobile....Jan. 18-23 
Omaha, Neb., Automobile...... Jan. 18-23 
Boston, Mass., Automobile..... Jan. 23-30 


Minneapolis, Minn., Automobile.Jan. 23-30 
Hartford, Conn., Automobile...Jan. 23-30 


Detroit, Automobile ........... Jan. 23-30 
Montreal, Automobile ......... Jan. 23-30 
Baltimore, Automobile ........ Jan, 23-30 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Automobile...Jan. 23-30 
Portland, Ore., Automobile..... Jan. 23-30 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Automobile, 

Jan. 27-29 


National Automobile, Chicago, 

Jan. 30-Feb. 6 
Bale, CRISS 6csccccscoser Jan, 30-Feb. 6 
Washington, D. C., Automobile 

Jan, 30-Feb. 6 


Cleveland, Automobile ....Jan. 30-Feb. 6 


Springfield, Ill., Automobile...... Feb. 4-6 
St. Paul, Automobile.......cccoce Feb.6-13 
St. Louis, Automobile ....ccccses Feb. 7-12 
Denver, Colo., Automobile....... Feb. 8-13 
Salon, Los Angeles, Calif....... Feb. 13-20 
Kansas City, Automobile........ Feb. 13-20 
Mankato, Minn., Automobile...Feb. 17-20 
Peoria, Ill., Automobile......... Feb. 17-21 


Holyoke, Mass., Automobile...Feb. 18-22 
Des Moines, Iowa, Automobile..Feb. 21-26 
Wichita, Kans., Tractor and 

Power Equipment ....... Feb. 23-26 
Salon, San Francisco, Calif..Feb. 27-Mar. 5 
Albany, N. Y., Automobile..Feb. 27-Mar,. 5 
Berne, Switzerland, Automobile. Mar. 11-20 
National Aircraft, Detroit, Mich..Apr. 2-10 


CONVENTIONS 


American Society Mechanical Engi- 
neers—Annual meeting, New York 
Ce 2450404 se0skeeeuee Nov. 30-Dec. 4 

American Roadbuilders Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 2... Jan. 11-14, 1932 

S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York City, 

Jan, 14 

S.A.E. Annual Meeting, Detroit, Mich., 

Jan. 25-29 








dustry, a prominent statistician, a 
professor of merchandising, the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, and 
the trade press was obtained in pro- 
jecting and developing this detailed 
survey. 

Bulletins on airports, flying condi- 
tions, and regulations in Canada and 
Italy were published. 

In addition to the routine informa- 
tional service, including the publica- 
tion of a weekly bulletin on foreign 
aeronautics, circulars, maps, and sta- 
tistical reports, numerous special 
studies and reports for official use of 
this Government and aeronautics in- 
terests were made. 
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Welding of Frame Structures in 
Automotive Plants Contributes Strength 


(Continued from page 837) 


arc-welding is used to construct almost all of the jigs 
and fixtures as well as in actual production of fine 
bodies. 

Good examples of the intelligent application of arc- 
welding are found in the construction of frames and 
chassis, especially those large units built on special 
order for special jobs. 

Some of the advantages of arc-welding in truck body 
and trailer construction are illustrated in Fig 2. This 
illustration shows a car-carrier trailer. This trailer 
is 50 ft. long, and has a capacity of four automobiles. 
It is frabricated completely of structural steel joined 
by the electric arc-welding process. 

This illustration shows the construction of the 
frame and the extensive use of the arc-welding 
process. As may be seen, the frame is built up and 
braced by channels. The runways are also channels 
and are braced by gusset plates arc-welded to the 
channel frame and the lower side of the web of the 
runways. This type of construction permits the 
strong, rigid-looking trailer illustrated and a more 
compact unit with an extremely low center of gravity. 

Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the advantages of arc- 
welded steel construction over riveted construction in 
the fabrication of truck bodies. Fig. 3 shows the 
original body of riveted construction and Fig. 4 its 
arc-welded successor. The N. P. Nelson Iron Works 
of Passaic, N. J., which built these bodies, secured 
two advantages by adopting arc-welded construction— 


(1) An improved product, and 
(2) Lowered production costs. 


By the use of the electric arc-welding process in 
truck-body construction the component parts are fused 
into each other, making the entire body actually a 
single piece of rolled steel. On the body in Fig. 4 
none of the members are weakened by punching as 
in the case of the riveted body, and the interior of the 
body has smooth surfaces on the sides, ends and bot- 
tom. 

Another advantage of arc-welded truck bodies is 
lower production costs. The total labor costs in pro- 
ducing the arc-welded body shown in Fig. 4 are ap- 
proximately one-third less than that of the riveted 
body. 

Fig. 5 shows the 6000-gal. trailer unit built by 
the American Pipe & Steel Corporation and the Fager 
Hydraulic Hoist and Body Company for the Petrol 
Corporation of Los Angeles. The tank itself is 62 in. 
high, 93 in. wide and 331 in. long. It is completely 
welded except where interchangeability of parts is 
desired. The tank is 10 gage sheet steel with heads 
and baffles of 3/16 in. plate. Standard structural 
shapes were used on the frame of the tank. 

The longitudinal members of this frame are chan- 
nels toed in 36 in. apart. Five inch channels rolled 
on 66 in. radii are carried across these long supports 
and braced with light structural angles arc-welded 
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into place. A clip for a U bolt is welded to the cross- 
members. 

On the tank itself the shell plates are double butt- 
welded and the heads double lap-welded. A single lap 
weld holds the baffles and flanges in place. Standard 
5/32 in. welding electrodes were used for all opera- 
tions on this tank. All fittings and flanges were weld- 
ed to the tank as well as the covers of the accessories 
compartments. 

No tanks this size have been constructed by both 
welding and riveting and it is impossible to give the 
exact comparison of cost figures. The welding cost 
on this unit, however, is estimated at 1/3 the cost of 
riveted construction and the tank needs no caulking 
and is permanently leakproof. 

There are countless other applications of arc-weld- 
ing in the automotive industries which could be de- 
scribed here, for the process has been widely used in 
this field. Yet the potential economies of the process 
have hardly been touched. Intelligent industrialists 
know that wherever metals are joined electric welding 
is an efficient method of fabrication. The tremendous 
acceptance of this process by the most efficient of all 
industries, the automotive industries, is alone a com- 
mentary upon its value. 





Oil Viscosity Chart 


LARGE-SCALE logarithmic chart of lubricating 
A oil viscosities has been issued by the Visco-Meter 
Corp. Laboratory, Buffalo, N. Y. From the description 
sent us it appears that it contains plots of universal 
Saybolt viscosities against temperature and also a table 
of multipliers for converting universal Saybolt viscos- 
ities into Redwood and Engler viscosities. The limits of 
the chart (which measures 26 by 29 in.) are 20 and 330 
deg. Fahr., 30 and 166 deg. Cent., 40 and 200,000 
seconds Universal Saybolt, 30 and 20,000 seconds 
Furol Saybolt. It is stated that by means of this chart 
an oil once charted can be rated at a glance, by which 
is probably meant that its S.A.E. viscosity number 
can be determined at a glance, while if a certain vis- 
cosity is desired at a certain temperature and a gen- 
eral idea of the base of the oil is desired, the S.A.E. 
rating necessary or the 210 deg. Fahr. viscosity can 
be read off immediately. The price of the chart is 50 
cents. 





HE Linde Air Products Co., New York, announces 

a new standardized set of markings on all Oxweld 
welding rods. With three exceptions, all rods % in. 
in diameter and larger are stamped with the name “Ox- 
weld” as well as the number and type of rod. On the 
smaller sizes of welding rod, where it is not possible 
to stamp the name, the boxes in which the rod is ship- 
ped are plainly marked “Oxweld,” with the number and 
type. 
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Traces Flame Progress in Engine Cylinder 


(Continued from page 833) 

Observed flame velocities in space varied from a few 
feet to about 125 ft. per second, with an average ve- 
locity of about 67 ft. p. s. for the normal runs. 

In the low turbulence head so far used, progress of 
the flame is roughly the same in all directions from the 
point of ignition, except for some lack of symmetry 
in the pattern, such as might be caused by a general 
swirl of the charge about the vertical axis of the com- 
bustion chamber. 

Decreasing the engine speed appears to have little 
effect on this distortion of the flame diagram, but re- 
sults in a rapid reduction in flame speed, which sug- 
gests that if turbulence affects flame travel it does so 
mainly by local action in the neighborhood of the flame 
front, rather than by disturbance of the general pat- 
tern of spread. 

A decrease in flame speed is also caused by in- 
creasing the ratio of residual to fresh charge or by 
using a mixture richer or leaner than that giving 


maximum power. Flame speed is apparently inde- 
pendent of pressure, and if there is an effect of tem- 
perature, it is masked in the tests by simultaneous 
effects of turbulence or combustion-chamber shape. 

The results suggest that the shorter combustion 
periods generally believed to result from increased 
compression ratio are merely the earlier attainment of 
maximum pressure, caused by greater heat loss and 
more pronounced effect of piston movement away from 
top center, rather than by greater flame velocities at 
the higher compression ratios. 

Qualitatively the indicator diagrams support the 
conclusions drawn from the flame diagrams. However, 
attempts at closer correlation between flame movement 
and pressure development are of doubtful value in view 
of the questionable reliability of flame position as a 
measure of volume burned. The considerable amount 
of heat liberation which occurs after the charge is ap- 
parently completely inflamed further complicates such 
attempts. 





Cincinnati Grinders Have 
New Method of Grinding 
Camshaft Bearings 


N improved method for grinding main bearings 
on camshafts has been developed by Cincinnati 
Grinders, Inc., Cincinnati. The equipment for per- 
forming this operation is a special adaptation of a 
Cincinnati No. 3 Centerless Grinder built up for the 
most part from standard units. With this new equip- 
ment the three main camshaft bearings and the bear- 
ing for the timing gear are ground at a rate of 90 per 
hour, with stock removal on these steel forgings total- 
ing 0.025 in. to 0.030 in. Limits of + 0.001 in. are 
held for size on all bearings and exceptionally close 
concentricity is held between the bearings. Bearings 
are ground within 0.0002 in. for roundness and within 
0.0003 in. for straightness. 

This machine embodies special grinding and regu- 
lating wheel heads with outboard support bearings 
to both spindles. This arrangement gives the neces- 
sary rigidity to the spindles. Four grinding wheels 
and three regulating wheels are employed. The pro- 
filing of the grinding wheels is accomplished by a 
hydraulically operated fixture, the profile being de- 
termined by a cam. This fixture is arranged so that 
the diamond will rapid traverse between the wheels 
and slow down automatically to the correct truing 
speed for each wheel, thereby eliminating any un- 
necessary delay. This same arrangement applies to 
the regulating wheels. Each of these fixtures is con- 
trolled by a conveniently located hand lever. 

A hydraulic lowering and elevating attachment is 
used for properly positioning the work for grinding. 
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Grinding wheels of Aloxite 60-L-29 with faces 
of 7 in., 2'/, in., 134 in. and I! in. are 
employed + + + + + + + 


The shaft is placed in this fixture and the throwing 
of a single lever lowers the work between the grind- 
ing and regulating wheels. Simultaneously with the 
positioning of the shaft on the work support blade, 
the entire regulating wheel housing which is 
mounted on a base, pivots on large trunnions below 
the regulating wheels. Thus the regulating wheels 
are brought forward by this tilting infeed action, the 
tilting being actuated by acam. This cam provides a 
continuing tilt so that stock removal is efficiently ac- 
complished and the tilt is continued until the bear- 
ings are to size. At completion of grinding cycle, 
the regulating wheel housing is lowered and the 
ground shaft is elevated from between the wheels. 
Entire operation is automatic and controlled by a 
single lever. 
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TWENTY-ONE American 
automotive manufacturers 
use GUNITE Cast Brake Drums 


as original equipment! 





B R A K E Four years ago, none! Now, twenty-one American 


automotive manufacturers use Gunite Cast Brake 

Drums as original equipment! Doesn’t this con- 
D R U M ~ vince you that Gunite deserves your immediate 

investigation? Gunite pearlitic cast iron brake 

drums are regularly replacing pressed steel and 
alloy iron drums because 50,000 pounds tensile strength prevents distortion, 
gives new design liberties; because graphitic content assures smooth braking 
always! Free wheeling has hastened the present swing to cast drums, but the 
big swing is to Gunite! You should learn why! Send for the complete story. 
No obligation. 


CLUTCH pressure PLATES 


Recent clutch developments have given motoring America a new thrill, but in 
many cases they have given the automotive engineer the problem of building 
better clutches to withstand the increased strain and wear. Gunite has solved 
this material engineering problem. One year ago, none! Now, over a hundred 
thousand cars are equipped with Gunite pressure plates. Gunite is rigid—a 
rigidity that resists deformation under heat and pressure. Gunite machines 
easily. Gunite is strong—tensile strength, 50-60,000 pounds per square inch. 
Gunite wears! Investigate Gunite! 


ROCKER ARMS 


Gunite rocker arms are replacing those of steel 
forgings. Gunite’s unusual strength and rigidity 
are important factors in this application. If 
you’re a manufacturer of internal combustion engines, you should write for 
the complete story—today! The only obligation will be ours in giving you 
all the facts. 


THE GUNITE CORPORATION, ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S.A. 


GUNITE 


THE PEARLITIC IRON 





ADDS STRENGTH... ADDS WEAR... 
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GET THE FACTS! 


Get the facts on this remark- 
able metal. Your blueprints 
and specifications will en- 
able us to give you a detailed 
cost estimate and report on 
the possibilities of Gunite 
for the application in ques- 
tion. Won’t you send today? 








. CUTS COSTS 
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Production 


Tools 








Roll Feeding Straightener 


A roll feeding straightener for 
straightening coiled stock and feeding 
it automatically into a roll feed press 
or other similar purpose machines, has 
been placed on the market by The 
Waterbury-Farrel Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., Waterbury, Conn. Some of 
the advantages derived from the use 
of this straightener are listed below: 

1. Permits the use of coils where 
formerly flat strips were necessary for 
obtaining flat blanks. 

2. Greater production. The use of 
coils instead of strips eliminates much 
starting and stopping time, thus in- 
creasing the daily production. 

3. Less scrap. 

4. The use of coils materially re- 
duces the required storage space. 

5. Even feeding tension due to 
the fact that the straightener speed, 
when correctly adjusted, will produce 
a slight amount of slack between 
straightener and press. 

6. Larger coils can be used as a 
result of the even feeding tension. 

7. The absence of heavy tension on 
the metal permits feeding soft metal 
without causing it to stretch or distort. 

In design this machine is a self- 
contained unit with individual motor 
drive. It is driven by a constant speed 
motor but has an accurate mechanical 
speed adjustment set to correspond 
with the rate at which the press feed 





may be operating. Straightener speed 
is set by hand and should be slightly 
greater than that of the press feed 
rolls. An automatic control stops the 
coil from feeding when the press is 
shut down; it also stops the motor 
when excess stock accumulates be- 
tween the straightener and press and 
starts it again automatically when 
this stock is taken up. 
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The machine illustrated has 1% in. 
x 10 in. rolls and will handle stock up 
to 0.040 in. thick. It is driven by a 
4% hp. motor and weighs 750 lb. com- 
plete. 


Portable Hardness Tester 

The R. Y. Ferner Co., 1129 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C., is 
placing on the market in the United 


States and Canada a new portable 


type hardness tester called the Duro- 
skop which uses the principle of a 
falling pendulum. 

Tests with this instrument, can be 
made rapidly since the entire pro- 
cedure consists of holding it against 
the piece to be tested and pressing a 
button on the back of the case which 
releases the pendulum. The pendulum 
strikes through a hole in the edge of 
the case against the workpiece and, 
in rebounding carries with it a light 
pointer which remains at the highest 
point on the scale to which the pen- 
dulum rises. 





The pointer, which is pivoted at the 
center of the arc of the scale, is lightly 
prevented from shifting by a wire 
stretched across it, which presses 
down slightly and causes it to rest 
against the edge of the scale. 

When a reading has been made with 
the instrument the pendulum is re- 
stored to its upper position by turning 
a spring-actuated lever. A leaf-spring 
engages and holds the pendulum ready 
for the next test. 

The instrument is complete in itself. 
It weighs less than 13 oz., and is 4% 
in. square and 1% in. thick so that it 
will easily slip in one’s coat pocket. 


A.C. Gum Remover 


A gum-remover for automobile en- 
gines is the latest accessory to be 
added to the line of the AC Spark 
Plug Company, Flint, Mich. It will 
be used as standard equipment on 


some 1932 cars and is also available 
for installation on cars in users hands. 
A device referred to as an “injector” 
which contains and delivers a fluid 
which dissolves the gum is mounted 
on the engine side of the dash. Tub- 
ing from the injector runs to the in- 
take manifold, whence the fluid is 
drawn into the engine cylinders and 
onto the valve stems. It is stated 
that the gum acts as a binder for 
carbon on combustion chamber walls, 
which gives trouble in inducing or 
promoting engine knock. The solvent, 
it is claimed, removes the gum from 





the engine, thereby loosening the car- 
bon and allowing it to blow away, and 
it enables the engine to run cooler 
and develop more power. The fluid is 
sold in specially designed cartridges 
for use with the “injector.” One can 
contains the right amount for a com- 
plete carbon removal if used after 
1000 miles of operation, according to 
the manufacturer. 


Cromansil a New Alloy 


A series of low alloy steels containing 
chromium, manganese and silicon have 
been introduced on the market under 
the name Cromansil steels by the 
Electro Metallurgical Co. of New 
York. What are believed to be most 
useful forms of cromansil steel con- 
tain from 0.4 to 0.6 per cent of chro- 
mium, 1.1 to 1.4 per cent of manga- 
nese, and 0.7 to 0.8 per cent of silicon, 
with a carbon content ranging from 
less than 0.10 to 0.65 per cent. The 
presence of the three alloying ele- 
ments in combination is claimed to 
result in high ultimate strength, great 
ductility, a high fatigue limit, a high 
impact strength and good machin- 
ability. Another important quality 
claimed for these steels is that they 
allow more latitude with respect to the 
finishing temperature of rolling 
(Turn to page 860, please) 
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INSTEAD OF 
10 


A direct result of replacing obsolete 
equipment with High Speed Gear 
Shapers which greatly increased the 
number of passable gears. 


“Only quality gears go into our prod- 
uct,” said the superintendent of the 
plant where this change was made. 
“Before we installed our first High 
Speed Gear Shaper we were only get- 
ting ten usable gears an hour. Fellows 
Gear Shapers have increased our pro- 
duction to 40 OK’ed gears per hour. 


“For this reason we have added new 
Fellows Gear Shapers every year for 
the past three years, and will continue 
to do so as our production require- 
ments increase. Now all of our gears 
are cut on ‘Fellows’ machines.” 


Get prepared now for increasing busi- 
ness that is just around the corner. 
Install Fellows High Speed Gear 
Shapers. Our representatives will 
gladly help you with your problems. 
Write: THE FELLOWS GEAR 
SHAPER COMPANY, 78 River 
Street, Springfield, Vermont. (616 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Michigan. ) 


40 GEARS AN HOUR 








~ a aR aR a Ne 




















The Fellows High Speed Gear Shaper equip- 
ment with original Fellows Cutters has in 
numerous cases greatly reduced production costs 
with a corresponding increase in quality. 
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Cromansil steels are manufactured 
by the open-hearth process and can 
be used “as rolled” or in the heat 
treated condition, but it is claimed 
that by selecting appropriate com- 
positions it is generally possible to 
obtain the desired physical properties 
without heat treatment or by a simple 
normalizing process, with or without 
subsequent tempering. It is claimed 
that in the “as rolled” condition 
greater strength and ductility can be 
obtained than with any carbon steel. 

Cromansil steels can be readily 
rolled into shapes of all kinds and 
can be welded by the same procedure 
as used with ordinary carbon steel of 
the same shape. 


Polishing Lathe With 
Independent Spindles 


Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has just added the 
type CCO Rite Speed polishing and 
buffing lathes designed for use with 
two motors of 3, 5, 7% or 10 hp. Each 
spindle has its own motor, starter, 





multi-V belt, switch and brake. Each 
spindle can be operated independently 
of the other. It is recommended 
where wheel changes are frequent or 
the operation requires two different 
speeds. Spindle speed—any speed de- 
sired. Belt tension adjustment for 
this model is made by a screw feed 
slide rail on rear of pedestal. 

This machine can be supplied with a 
standard oiling system or with Cas- 
cade oiling system, consisting of an 
oil pump which is driven by a worm 
gear and worm, the latter cut on the 
spindle. Spindles overhang 8 in. from 
the center of the spindle to the front 
of pedestal. 


C-P Ring Valve Chipping 
Hammers 


2000 to 3000 blows per min. are a 
feature of the new line of chipping 
hammers recently added by the Chi- 
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cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
N. Y. These tools are said to have 
wide application in chipping iron and 

















steel castings, caulking, scaling, ete. 


The tool consists of only five major 
parts. The valve is a simple band 
ring with only \%4 to 4% in. movement. 
Five sizes are available varying in 
weight from 11 to 13% lb. and 11% 
to 15% in. in length. 


Baird Oblique 
Tilting Tumblers 


A new tilting tumbling barrel design- 
ed to meet present-day requirements 
has been placed on the market by The 
Baird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
One of the best features of this ma- 
chine is the ability to tilt the barrel to 
any desired angle. 

A fully-enclosed *%4 hp. horizontal, 
geared head motor with overload 
breaker and snap switch is geared di- 
rect to the barrel shaft. This arrange- 
ment is the most simple and compact 
possible, resulting in a well-protected 
motor, and safe operation. The 
mounting of the motor on the barrel 
shaft bearing unit provides a counter- 
weight and facilitates tilting. 

The tilting of the barrel is by man- 
ual operation of a crank with worm 
and sector. 





Standard barrel speed: 35 to 40 
r.p.m. Combined weight of barrel and 
load not to exceed 650 lb. 


Anco Windshield Wipers 


Two new automobile accessories have 
been placed on the market by the An- 
derson Co. of Gary, Ind. One is the 
Anco Five-Feature windshield wiper 
arm which is said to fit all wipers 
having a hole through the shaft. The 
10-edge blade with chatter-proof con- 
nector made by the same firm in a 
number of different sizes fits this arm. 
The arm is adjustable for length be- 
tween the limits of 6 and 9 in. to suit 
the size of the windshield and height 
of the driver; it is adjustable for pres- 
sure of the blade on the glass, and it 
can be moved out of the way when it 
is desired to wipe off the windshield 
with a rag. 

Another new product of the Ander- 
son Company is the Stickon inside 
wiper. This comprises a _ ten-edge 
wiper blade with chatter-proof con- 
nector, and an arm that is mounted 
pivotally on a rubber cup, which latter 
is stuck to the glass by moistening its 
edge with the finger and then press- 
ing it hard against the glass. This in- 
side wiper serves to remove from the 
inside of the windshield the fog which 
forms there when, owing to inclement 
weather, it becomes necessary to close 
the windows of the car. The wiper is 
operated by one finger. 


Improved Budd Wheels 


A newly developed machine which 
simultaneously locates the position of 





all spokes in a wire wheel, is now in 
use by the Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The machine shown here is for a 
forty-spoke wheel. It carries ten seg- 
ments mounted on a massive ring. The 
segments, operated by toggles, carry 
four buttons each, which are pressed 
into the rim by the toggles when the 
machine is put into operation. This 
simultaneously locates the heads of all 
forty spokes. The indentations made 
by the buttons are afterwards pierced 
with a punch which is centered by 
these indentations. This new method 
is responsible for a gain in speed and 
accuracy in Budd Wheel manufactur- 
ing. 
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